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EEDS  OF  FRATERNITY 


The  two  parts  of  this  small  volume 
f  stories  by  Petras  Cvirka,  the  Lith- 
anian  author,  reflect  two  stages  in 
be  life  of  the  Lithuanian  (people:  life 
n  bourgeois  Lithuania  under  the 
eactionary  Smetona  regime,  when 
here  was  nothing  but  scorn  for  the 
oiling  peasant  and  his  desperate 
)overty_"^  Page  Out  of  the  Past"; 
ind  reality  in  Soviet  Lithuania  where 
he  difficult  years  of  struggle  against  the 
ascist  occupation  were  followed  by 
i  free  life  for  the  toiler,  who  was  for 
;ver  liberated  from  exploitation — 
'Seeds  of  Fraternity:' 

In  Seeds  of  Fraternity  the  author 
voiced  a  fraternal  love  for  the  Russian 
people,  who  stood  up  staunchly  in 
iefence  of  Lithuania  and  sheltered  her 
sons  and  daughters  during  the  terrible 
years  of  the  war  against  fascism.^The 
same  theme  is  developed  in  "The 
Secret"  where  little  Stepukas  braves  a 
beating  from  the  bullying  sons  of  a  rich 
peasant  and  puts  up  with  their  mockery 
but  does  not  betray  a  wounded  Rus- 
sian soldier  whom  his  parents  hid  in 
their  barn. 

"Mikutis'  Troubles"  gives  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  national  calamity  brought 
on  by  the  fascist  invasion.  With  sin- 
cere sympathy  the  author  traces  the 
life  of  Mikutis,  a  peasant  boy,  who 
prematurely  grew  into  an  adult  when 
he  became  the  head  of  his  family  and 
the  entire  burden  of  the  farm  fell 
upon  his  shoulders. 

In  The  Deputy  and  "The  Song'  the 
author  depicts  the  life  of  a  Lithuan- 
ian peasant  today,  when  he  is  a  citi- 
zen of  a  Soviet  Republic,  the  builder 
of  a  new  life,  and  enjoys  the  great 
rights  inscribed  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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SEEDS 
OF  FRATERNITY 


SEEDS  OF  FRATERNITY 

Pictures  of  the  recent  past  still  crowd  my 
memory.  Glimpses  of  faces  and  houses  sombre- 
ly staring  into  the  night  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-one  in  expectation  of  a  raid; 
the  eye-lashes  of  thousands  of  people  grey  with 
the  dust  of  the  Smolensk  roads;  and  infants 
awakening  at  the  breast  to  see  the  black  smoke 
of  war  behind  the  shoulders  of  their  fleeing 
mothers. 


Like  an  old  bridge,  its  supports  imbedded 
deep  in  the  river,  I  vibrate  to  the  rapid  beat  of 
the  waves  passing  below  and  to  the  footsteps 
of  countless  pedestriians  above.  Memories 
splash  against  my  heart  like  the  surf  on  the 
beach,  stirring  up  the  sand  of  images  and 
scenes. 

Whether  I  am  holding  a  book  or  watching 
the  stars  in  a  clear  spring  sky  or  listening  to 
the  distant  rumble  of  a  train,  I  am  ever 
conscious  that  all  these  joys  of  life  have  been 
paid  for  dearly  in  suffering  and  struggle  by 
a  host  of  my  brothers.  The  words  of  songs  and 
the  blossoms  of  an  apple-tree  standing  amid 
the  ashes  of  a  burned  village  tell  me  a  tale 
of  the  courage  and  strength  of  numberless 
hands  and  hearts,  long  since  grown  silent  and 
crumbled  into  dust.  I  feel  the  nearness  of  men 
I  have  never  seen — men  who  fell  into  eternal 
slumber  by  the  walls  of  Stalingrad  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Niemen. 

As  I  crossed  the  fields  in  my  native  parts 
one  autumn  day,  I  saw  an  old  man  and  a  boy 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  ruined  village.  They  were 
lighting  a  fire  in  an  earthen  pot  beside  a  dis- 
abled German  tank  and  making  its  smoke- 
blackened  sides  still  darker.  For  a  moment  I 
did  not  understand  what  it  was  all  about,  but 
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when  I  came  nearer  I  saw  that  the  old  man 
was  smoking  a  swarm  of  bees  out  of  the  tank; 
they  had  made  a  home  in  it  in  the  summer 
and  had  stored  up  quite  a  considerable  amount 
of  honey.  Nearby  was  a  new  hive. 

Every  day  I  see  new  swarms  and  new 
shoots  where  only  yesterday  death  had  been 
paramount.  And  my  heart  fills  with  eternal 
gratitude  to  those  who  gave  me  the  light  of 
the  present  and  the  morrow — the  light  in  which 
I  see  the  future  of  my  country. 

In  the  quiet  of  summer  evenings,  when  the 
warm  shades  of  twilight  move  down  the  valley 
of  the  Niemen  and  the  sounds  of  the  day's 
labour  have  stilled,  I  can  hear  the  dull,  monot- 
onous thudding  of  a  picket-post  being  driven 
into  the  ground  in  the  meadow.  A  corn-crake 
bursts  into  jarring  song,  its  voice  dry  and 
cracking,  but  soon  it  too  grows  still.  What 
silence!  You  can  almost  hear  the  sweltering 
earth  panting  and  the  fish  ploughing  up  the 
sandy  bottom  of  the  river  with  their  fins.  But 
these  are  only  hallucinations  of  the  ear,  accus- 
tomed to  the  bustle  of  day.  But  if  you  listen 
carefully  you  will  hear  the  unceasing  stridu- 
lation  of  the  grasshoppers,  scraping  away  at 
their  tiny  fiddles  in  the  thick  grass.  A  drop  of 
fresh  dew  rolls  off  a  branch  and  I  feel  its  cool- 


ness  as  it  brushes  my  cheek.  For  that  drop  of 
dew,  for  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  evening,  for 
the  urge  to  do  something  great  I  give  my 
thanks  to  the  unknown  soldier.  But  where  is 
he  now? 

I  saw  him  only  once,  for  a  fleeting  instant, 
but  I  shall  never  forget  his  face. 

It  happened  in  Velikiye  Luki  in  the  sum- 
mer of  '41.  For  days  all  the  roads  leading  into 
the  country  had  been  teeming  with  thousands 
of  refugees  from  the  border  regions  flying  on 
bicycles,  on  overloaded  trucks,  and  by  foot 
from  the  atrocities  of  the  invading  Hitlerite 
armies.  Tired  and  dusty,  their  feet  sore  and 
bleeding,  they  had  already  covered  hundreds 
of  miles  and  spent  many  a  night  in  hay  stacks, 
harassed  by  endless  air  raids  and  separated 
from  their  loved  ones — a  mother  had  lost  her 
child,  a  husband — his  wife.  Now  they  were 
crowding  the  big  railway  station,  sitting  in 
freight  cars  and  platforms  without  a  thought 
for  comfort,  and  patiently  waiting  for  the 
trains  to  pull  out. 

Here  was  one  big  family— Russians,  Lithua- 
nians, Byelorussians,  Latvians,  men  and 
women,  old  folk  and  children — with  common 
disaster  hanging  over  them.  They  cursed  the 
enemy  with  parched  lips  and  gazed  uneasily 
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at  the  sky  from  where  death  could  strike  at 
any  minute.  A  few  days  had  taught  these 
people  much  and  when  the  air-raid  alarm 
sounded  there  was  no  panic,  only  the  mothers 
held  their  children  closer  and  a  young  man 
squeezed  the  hand  of  his  beloved  harder.  Nev- 
•  er  had  there  been  so  many  people  at  this 
station,  nor  had  it  ever  heard  so  much  clamour 
and  so  many  cries  born  of  pain.  A  huge  camp 
had  spread  out  in  the  shadow  of  the  carriages. 
People  carried  water  in  bottles  and  tea-pots, 
shaved,  washed  swaddling-clothes,  recited 
their  sufferings,  sought  comfort  in  the  morrow, 
and  spoke  hopefully  of  Moscow  and  the  Volga. 
The  military  trains  carried  newly-mobilized 
soldiers;  their  close-cropped  heads,  not  yet 
tanned  and  much  lighter  than  their  bronzed 
faces  made  them  easy  to  recognize.  With  their 
horse-cars,  field  kitchens,  and  camouflaged 
howitzers,  these  military  echelons  were  racing 
to  the  West  in  an  unbroken  line.  The  branches 
hiding  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  were  already 
drooping  in  the  scorching  sun  although  only 
yesterday  they  had  been  rustling  under  the 
canopy  of  the  forests.  The  destiny  of  these 
branches  was  very  like  that  of  the  soldiers: 
young  and  handsome  and  graceful,  they  were 
now  caught  in  a  thunder-storm  and  were  ready 


to  stand  up  against  the  oncoming  black  cloud 
like  a  dense  forest. 

They  were  mostly  young  men.  Their  belts 
were  so  new  they  still  creaked,  and  they  wore 
clean  tunics,  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  would  be 
soiled  and  even  blood-stained.  Torn  away  from 
the  school  desk,  the  field,  or  the  work-bench, 
the  Russian,  the  Kazakh,  and  the  Byelorussian 
were  united  by  that  same  duty  and  martial 
fraternity  that  had  led  their  fathers  into  battle 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  truth  that  Lenin 
had  brought  them.  And  in  this  grim  hour  I  saw 
the  dawn  of  glory  on  their  brows. 

Some  of  them  filled  the  doors  of  the  carriages 
and  behind  these  others  were  playing  cards 
or  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  accor- 
dion. There  was  no  idle  curiosity  in  the  silent 
gaze  these  men  directed  to  the  refugee  train 
and  its  heavy  load  of  human  grief;  there  was 
about  them  a  consciousness  of  strength,  a  kind 
of  superiority  over  these  helpless  refugees 
bound  for  the  rear.  The  purple  regimental  ban- 
ners, carefully  folded  and  hidden,  were  await- 
ing their  hour  to  lead  the  soldiers  into  heroic 
action.  But  that  was  not  on  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  moment.  Hardly  had  their  train 
stopped  than  it  began  to  move  again,  carrying 
away  the  smiles  and  the  youthful  faces  shining 
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with  sweat,  but  in  the  crowds  of  refugees  the 
mothers  stored  away  in  their  hearts  their 
momentary  glimpses  of  the  young  soldiers. 

We  had  been  at  the  station  for  many  hours 
already,  waiting  for  the  line  to  clear.  A  rumour 
that  the  train  would  soon  pull  out  started  a 
bustle;  people  rushed  to  their  carriages,  spill- 
ing water  and  hastily  wrapping  up  unfinished 
food. 

That  minute  one  of  the  women  in  our 
carriage  missed  her  baby  son.  He  was  not  in 
the  carriage  nor  near  the  rails  where  only  a 
moment  before  we  had  all  seen  him.  She  ran 
from  one  carriage  to  another,  searched  high 
and  low,  called  the  boy's  name  and  asked  if 
anybody  had  seen  him.  The  hurrying  crowd  had 
swept  the  boy  away  as  if  he  had  been  a  par- 
ticle of  dust.  He  might  have  been  taken  to  the 
next  carriage  or,  having  found  some  trinket, 
he  might  be  calmly  playing  with  it  some- 
where. There  was  also  the  possibility  of  his  still 
being  in  the  carriage,  among  the  bundles  and 
people. 

"You'll  find  him,  he's  no  needle,"  somebody 
comforted  her. 

"But  I  just  saw  him;  a  boy  in  a  little  green 
hat,"  said  another. 

"No  one'll  take  him.  He'll  turn  up!" 
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"It's  all  right  for  you  to  say  he'll  turn  up. 
But  he's  only  a  baby  and  can't  talk." 

The  mother  rushed  along  the  train  next  to 
ours,  calling  to  the  boy  and  asking  something 
in  a  mixture  of  Lithuanian  and  broken  Rus- 
sian. 

She  ran  across  the  lines  from  one  train  to 
another,  looking  into  one  and  the  same  car- 
riage several  times  and  stopping  people  she 
had  already  asked  about  the  child.  She  wore 
canvas  shoes  with  worn  heels;  one  shoe  was 
loose  and  kept  slipping.  It  was  very  distress- 
ing. 

Another  military  train  appeared  on  the  line 
beside  us  and  the  soldiers,  holding  aluminium 
flasks,  began  to  jump  off  while  it  was  still 
moving. 

"No  scattering!"  an  officer  said  in  a  ring- 
ing and  imperative  voice.  The  soldiers,  already 
climbing  under  the  carriages  to  the  platform, 
turned  back. 

The  officer,  his  shoulder  against  the  frame 
of  the  carriage  door,  moved  aside  a  birch 
branch  that  was  obstructing  his  view.  He  wore 
a  helmet  on  the  back  of  his  head  although  the 
firing  lines  were  still  some  distance  away  and 
the  sun  was  mercilessly  hot.  Tall  and  powerful, 
he  was  a  man  whose  beauty  is  (appreciated  at 
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first  glance.  His  was  the  frank  and  clear  Rus- 
sian beauty  that  is  first  noted  and  prized  by 
men.  I  was  not  the  only  one  to  feel  that.  The 
eyes  of  my  neighbours  were  fixed  on  the  of- 
ficer, and  somebody  said: 

"Girls,  there's  a  fine  officer  for  you!" 
After  restoring  order  among  the  soldiers, 
he  paid  no  more  attention  to  them.  He  looked 
at  us,  leaning  against  the  door-frame  and  let- 
ting the  sweat  that  had  collected  in  large  beads 
on  his  forehead  drip  down  his  face.  Some  of 
his  brother  officers  appeared  behind  him.  They, 
too,  looked  in  our  direction.  One  of  them  said 
something,  tapping  him  on  the  helmet,  and, 
with  a  burst  of  laughter,  turned  back  into  the 
carriage  where  some  of  the  men  were  having 
their  dinner  on  boxes  made  to  form  a  table.  But 
the  officer  ignored  the  jokes.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  us,  lying  and  sitting  before  him,  on  the 
many  strange  faces  that  bore  the  stamp  of 
profound  suffering. 

Two  girls,  probably  sisters,  sitting  beside 
me  on  a  suit-case,  bent  their  heads  together 
and  began  to  hum  softly.  Ordinarily,  in  happy 
days,  that  song  would  have  made  no  impres- 
sion, but  today,  even  without  words,  it  spoke 
to  the  heart  and  aroused  a  sense  of  deep  in- 
jury and  a  desire  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
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enemy  who  had  intruded  upon  our  happiness. 
The  listeners  fell  silent  as  though  afraid  this 
faint  melody  might  snap  like  a  thin  thread. 

The  woman,  who  had  lost  her  child,  reap- 
peared, and  from  the  carriage  somebody  cried 
out  joyfully: 

"She's  found  him,  she's  found  her  little 
green  hat!" 

The  mother  no  longer  ran  or  hurried. 
Barefoot  and  staggering,  she  carried  the  little 
boy  in  the  green  hat  in  her  arms.  When  she 
reached  our  carriage  a  dozen  hands  first 
caught  the  child  and  then  helped  her  up.  She 
was  given  the  best  seat.  She  was  too  dazed  to 
answer  the  questions  that  were  showered  on 
her  from  all  sides  and  as  she  watched  the  little 
boy  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  she  broke 
into  uncontrollable  sobs. 

The  officer's  thoughtful  eyes  were  still  on 
us,  and  in  his  sad  gaze  I  read  and  realized 
for  the  first  time  the  depth  of  the  sorrow  and 
pain  into  which  the  enemy  had  plunged  my 
country. 

The  carriages  of  the  military  train  jerked, 
bumped  against  each  other,  and  slowly  rolled 
forward.  The  officer  neither  raised  his  hand 
nor  responded  to  our  farewells  as  did  many  of 
his  comrades.  One  of  the  girls  threw  him  a 
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small  bunch  of  field  flowers.  It  scattered  and 
only  one  or  two  of  the  little  flowers  hit  his 
helmet.  Yet  he  made  no  move,  only  he  seemed 
to  grow  in  height  when  he  said: 

r"Do  not  grieve,   brothers!    Mother  Russia 
ill  find  a  refuge  for  all!" 

The  train  moved  faster  and  faster,  the  car- 
riages seemed  to  merge,  faces,  hands,  and 
smiles  went  swiftly  by,  an  accordion  played 
and  there  was  a  merry  hum  of  youthful  voices 
—then  everything  was  drowned  by  the  clatter 
of  the  wheels.  The  last  carriage  lurched  past, 
leaving  the  rails  of  the  cleared  line  to  reflect 
the  sun. 


Many  days  and  many  months  of  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  passed.  The  years  sped  by.  The 
soldiers  of  the  Soviet  people,  who  had  raced 
to  the  front  in  the  sultry  summer  of  1941,  let 
the  wind  of  victory  unfurl  their  silken  banners 
near  Moscow  and  then  near  Stalingrad. 

Mother  Russia  has  been  sheltering  us  for 
a  long  time  now.  There  we  have  all  found  a 
home — the  sisters,  who  sang  of  their  native 
land  at  the  railway  station,  and  the  mother 
and  her  baby  son  in  the  little  green  hai  whom 
she  once  lost  in  the  crowd.  I  recognized  the 
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heart  of  my  great  Motherland  in  the  buoyant 
wave  of  the  River  Volga,  in  the  spaces  of  the 
Kazakh  steppes,  and  in  the  wrinkled  face  of 
an  old  woman  in  Saratov. 

Only  sometimes — when  I  am  working  or 
travelling,  when  I  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
new  victories  of  the  Soviet  Army  or  watch 
soldiers  marching  through  the  dimmed  streets 
of  towns — I  remember  the  face  of  the  soldier 
I  saw  in  Velikiye  Luki  and  his  words  of  fare- 
well. I  see  him  very  clearly;  the  forehead  cov- 
ered with  beads  of  sweat  and  the  grey  glint 
of  his  steel  helmet.  Sometimes  the  vision 
of  him  appears  quite  unexpectedly,  suddenly 
snapping  my  usual  train  of  thought  and  I  find 
myself  unconsciously  tracing  his  destiny  and 
his  exploits.  I  picture  him  leading  his  company 
through  a  snow-storm  or  at  night  in  a  dug- 
out lighted  by  a  flickering  wick  listening  to  a 
breathless  and  excited  runner  making  his 
report.  At  times  I  see  him  resting  his  tired 
head  against  the  side  of  a  trench,  his  helmet 
washed  by  heavy  autumn  showers. 

Where  is  he  now?  What  is  his  fate? 

Many  could  have  uttered  the  words  of  com- 
fort he  then  gave  us  and  these  words  might 
have  been  erased  from  the  mind  long  ago.  But 
I  think  of  him  often. 
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There  are  moments  in  life  when  a  hitherto 
unnoticed  meaning  and  the  true  majesty  of 
events,  deeds,  and  words  are  laid  bare  like  the 
sea-shore  by  the  ebb-tide.  Perhaps  it  was  at 
a  moment  like  this  that  the  pain  the  whole 
country  was  experiencing  and  alarm  for  its 
fate,  for  everything  we  hold  most  dear  on 
earth,  laid  bare  my  heart  and  the  words  of  the 
soldier  sank  deep— simple  words  they  were, 
but  uttered  in  the  tongue  of  a  man  who  was 
new  for  Lithuanians  and  Latvians. 

"Do  not -grieve,  brothers!  Mother  Russia 
will  find  a  refuge  for  all!" 

And  whenever  I  take  up  a  book  or  gaze  at 
a  star  in  a  clear  spring  sky  I  thank  you,  un- 
known Russian  soldier.  I  thank  you  for  every- 
thing! 

Where  are  you  today? 

I  cannot  forget  you  on  May  Day  parades, 
either,  when  the  regiments  file  past.  The  minute 
I  see  the  glint  of  steel  helmets,  my  eyes  wan- 
der in  search  of  you— and  in  thousands  of  faces 
I  recognize  you. 


Quite  recently,  during  the  elections  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Republic,  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  Eastern  Lithuania.  I  was  filled  with 
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joy  when  in  a  small  village  I  found  myself  in 
a  street  lined  by  new  cottages.  There  was  a 
deep,  narrow  path  through  the  snowdrifts 
along  the  fences.  The  snow,  sprinkled  with  hay, 
bore  traces  of  sledge  runners.  Thin,  blue  rural 
smoke  was  rising  into  the  clear  sky  and  nearby 
there  was  a  forest  so  dark  that  it  might  well 
have  been  a  wall.  This  was  a  new  village  and 
it  had  sprung  up  after  the  Patriotic  War  on 
property  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
landlords. 

The  school,  where  the  peasants  were  to  as- 
semble for  the  pre-election  meeting,  had  its 
premises  in  an  old  spacious  house.  Some  chil- 
dren had  stayed  behind  with  their  teacher  after 
lessons  to  decorate  their  class-room;  their  hap- 
py voices  and  the  banging  of  hammers  filled 
the  school-house.  A  spirit  of  friendliness  eman- 
ated from  the  pictures  that  had  been  painstak- 
ingly cut  out  from  magazines  and  hung  on  the 
walls  in  home-made  frames  of  coloured  paper 
—the  towers  of  the  Kremlin,  tractors  in  the 
Kuban  fields,  and  a  Yakut  speeding  in  a 
sleigh  drawn  by  dogs.  Beside  these  pictures 
was  a  drawing  of  a  Negro  boy  standing  under 
a  palm-tree.  The  drawing  had  been  made  by 
the  untrained  hand  of  a  child  and  the  caption 
the  young  artist  had  given  it  reminded  me  of 
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an  item  I  had  recently  read  in  the  newspapers. 
William  Smith,  a  Negro  musician  from  San 
Francisco,  described  how  white  masters  had 
hanged  his  father  only  because  he  was  a 
Negro.  Smith  himself  had  been  baited  at  every 
turn  and  called  a  black  dog.  One  day,  when 
he  was  playing  in  the  orchestra,  a  white  gen- 
tleman shouted: 

"Get  out,  you  black  dog!" 

Bottles  and  plates  rained  down  upon  him, 
cutting  his  face.  Finally,  he  had  to  take  to  his 
heels  and  keep  on  running  to  avoid  certain 
lynching.  Smith  packed  his  trumpet  and  for 
ever  left  the  shores  of  America,  a  country  he 
loved  but  where  he  was  only  a  black  dog,  and 
came  to  the  Soviet  land  where  he  knew  no  one 
would  offend  him. 

Below  this  story  was  the  following  inscrip- 
tion evidently  taken  from  a  newspaper  and 
traced  in  larger  letters:  "All  the  nations  are 
brothers.  The  Soviet  Union  gives  Negroes  a 
home." 

The  children  watched  me  in  silence  as  I 
read  the  caption. 

"Who  drew  the  picture?" 

"I  did,"  one  of  the  boys  said  after  some 
hesitation,  flushing  and  putting  down  his 
hammer. 
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"Who  wrote  the  caption  to  the  drawing?" 
"He  did,  he  did,"  the  girls  pointed  to  anoth- 
er boy,  a  quiet,  reticent  little  fellow  in  glasses. 
"I  expect  the  teacher  told  you  to  do  it." 
"No,"    the   first    boy    said    with    a    merry 
twinkle,  "it  was  our  own  idea." 

I  involuntarily  touched  the  round,  close- 
cropped  head  of  William  Smith's  little  friend. 
I  remembered  the  summer  of  the  grim  year  of 
1941,  Velikiye  Luki,  and  the  officer  in  the 
helmet.  His  words  of  comfort  had  resounded 
in  a  wonderful  echo  in  this  small  Lithuanian 
village.  A  little  boy  had  repeated  them  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper  pinned  next  to  a  picture 
of  a  Yakut  speeding  in  a  sledge,  next  to  a 
picture  of  the  towers  of  the  Kremlin. 

And  my  breast  filled  with  inexpressible  joy 
and  gratitude  to  the  unknown  Soviet  soldier. 
The  soul  of  his  labours  and  deeds  had  revealed 
itself  to  the  children  of  Lithuania.  And  no  mat- 
ter where  he  was  now — whether  he  had  re- 
turned safely  from  the  war  or  had  fallen  on  the 
Oder— the  seeds  he  had  brought  and  sown  had 
sprung  shoots  on  the  soil  of  my  native 
Lithuania  as  well. 


MIKUTIS7   TROUBLES 


Huddling  close  beside  the  frozen  window- 
pane,  the  children  peered  into  the  darkness, 
hoping  to  see  a  black  spot  moving  in  the 
snow-covered  fields.  And  each  time  the  wind 
banged  the  door  they  ran  to  the  porch  in  a 
little  group.  But  their  father  never  returned. 

Next  day  in  the  village  they  learned  that 
the  fascists  had  cordoned  off  the  market-place, 
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allowing  the  older  peasants  to  go  home  and 
marching  away  the  stronger  men. 

Mikutis  became  the  head  of  his  family.  The 
boy  stuffed  his  father's  big  wooden  shoes  with 
straw  to  keep  them  from  falling  off  and  was 
soon  up  to  his  ears  in  work.  He  rushed  back 
and  forth  from  the  corn-loft  to  the  cow-house, 
from  the  shed  to  the  pond.  It  was  fun  at  first, 
feeding  the  animals  as  much  as  they  could  eat, 
driving  them  to  the  pond,  then  back  again  to 
the  cow-house,  shouting  and  shaking  his  fist 
although  there  was  no  need  either  for  his  cries 
or  threats.  The  pond  was  only  a  short  way 
from  the  cow-house,  but  Mikutis  would  lead 
the  mare  to  the  fence  from  where  he  would 
climb  on  its  back  and  make  a  point  of  riding 
to  the  pond.  The  mare  was  old  and  blind,  with 
sides  made  bald  by  harness.  It  had  come  into 
the  family  to  replace  young  and  mettlesome 
Gnedka,  which  the  fascists  had  taken  from 
them. 

"Whoa-a,  where  d'you  think  you're  going?" 
Mikutis  would  shout  at  the  mare. 

It  would  flatten  its  ears  and  shake  its  head 
as  if  it  understood  and  agreed. 

After  finishing  with  the  animals,  propping 
up  the  door  of  the  cow-house  with  a  pile,  and 
locking  the  corn-loft,  he  would  think  of  some- 


thing  that  would    keep    him    busy  about  the 
farm  until  nightfall. 

Remembering  that  there  was  not  enough 
bedding  for  the  animals  and  that  in  the  barn 
there  were  sheafs  of  corn,  which  his  father  had 
purposely  left  unthreshed  in  order  to  hide  the 
grain  from  the  enemy,  the  boy  made  his  way 
to  the  barn. 

He  threw  down  several  armfuls  of  hay, 
dragged  out  heavy  sheafs  of  hidden  rye,  spread 
them  in  two  rows  on  the  threshing-floor  and, 
spitting  on  his  palms  like  the  adults  did,  began 
to  thresh  them  with  a  chain.  He  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two,  then  raked  the  grain  into  a 
corner,  covered  it  with  a  sack,  and  carried  the 
straw  to  the  cow-house. 

He  picked  the  straw  up  in  quantities  so  huge 
that  he  was  almost  buried  in  it,  and  tossed 
bedding  for  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the  horse. 
That  made  the  cow-house  so  clean  and  cheer- 
ful that,  looking  about  him,  Mikutis  thought 
he  would  not  mind  living  in  it. 

The  young  farmer  had  plenty  to  do  and 
every  day  brought  him  new  cares.  The  threshed 
grain  had  to  be  winnowed,  the  snow  swept  off 
the  paths,  the  new-laid  eggs  gathered. 

The  first  to  rise  in  the  mornings,  Mikutis 
would  light  the  stove.  The  wet,  frozen  alder 
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branches  made  poor  fire-wood  and  the  boy  had 
to  puff  and  blow  until  he  grew  dizzy.  The 
smoke  would  eat  into  his  eyes  and  throat  and 
his  coughing  made  the  tears  stream  down  his 
cheeks. 

Mikutis'  mother  fell  ill  right  after  Christ- 
mas. There  was  some  trouble  with  her  legs  and 
she  managed  the  distance  from  her  bed  to  the 
door  with  great  difficulty.  Mikutis'  two  broth- 
ers were  too  small  to  help  and  the  entire  bur-  • 
den  of  the  farm  fell  squarely  on  the  boy's 
shoulders. 

When  his  mother  felt  a  little  better  she 
decided  to  see  how  Mikutis  was  managing  the 
farm.  Leaning  on  a  stick,  she  started  her  tour 
at  the  corn-loft,  then  went  to  the  barn  andf 
peeped  through  a  crack  in  the  door.  She  praised 
him  for  some  things  and  scolded  him  for 
others.  Turning  away  from  the  door  she  stopped 
to  pat  Murza  and  then  went  to  the  cow- 
house, followed  by  a  troop  of  hens.  The  cow- 
house was  clean  and  there  was  fresh  straw  on 
the  floor;  the  animals  were  standing  in  it  up 
to  their  knees.  They  were  not  touching  their 
feed  but,  raking  up  the  straw  at  their  feet 
with  their  muzzles,  were  pulling  at  their  bed- 
ding and  making  an  eager  meal  of  it.  At  first 
their  behaviour  puzzled  Mikutis'  mother,  but 
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her  experienced  eye  soon  told  her  what  the 
matter  was.  She  picked  up  a  handful  of  straw, 
felt  it  with  her  fingers,  and  cried: 

"O  dear!  Has  my  poor  boy  lost  his  mind? 
Using  unthreshed  straw  for  bedding!  Look,  it's 
heavy  with  grain— 

"I — I  threshed  it,  Mother,"  Mikutis  tried 
to  excuse  himself,  seeking  safety  from  his 
mother's  clutching  hand  behind  the  cow. 

"You  have  a  block  for  a  head!  We'll  be  left 
without  grain.  We'll  all  die  of  hunger." 

"But  I  threshed  it,  Mother,  honestly  I  did, 
only— the  chain's  heavy,"  the  boy  pleaded. 

Finding  disorder  in  the  cow-house,  Miku- 
tis' mother  now  upbraided  him  for  everything. 
She  went  through  all  the  outbuildings  again, 
scolded  Mikutis  for  taking  the  hay  from  the 
wrong  corner,  for  not  putting  things  in  their 
proper  places.  From  that  day  she  began  to 
follow  him  about  the  farm.  Still  weak  after  her 
illness  and  having  to  stop  often  to  catch  her 
breath,  she  was  unable  to  help  her  son  but 
she  nagged  him  at  every  turn. 

Mikutis'  troubles  began.  He  had  to  bring 
water  into  the  hut  several  times  a  day,  in- 
variably spilling  it  over  himself  each  time. 
Then  there  were  the  heavy  nets  that  he  had  to 
drag. 
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At  first  Mikutis  had  assumed  his  duties 
eagerly,  whistling  and  singing  while  he  worked. 
He  waited  impatiently  for  the  dawn  in 
order  to  run  to  the  cow-house  again,  but  soon 
he  grew  tired  and  his  zeal  for  the  work  cooled. 
However,  he  was  no  shirker.  Now  he  did  what 
was  required  of  him  quietly,  without  fussing. 
Whenever  anything  needed  thought,  he  would 
scratch  the  back  of  his  head  as  though  all  his 
farming  sense  were  concentrated  there  and 
instantly  knew  what  he  had  to  do. 

That  first  winter  the  boy  learned  much.  He 
had  charge  of  the  fat  and  the  grain  and  all 
the  hidden  household  stores,  even  his  father's 
silver  watch. 

The  animals  grew  used  to  him.  When  he 
went  to  the  cow-house  the  cow  would  low  and 
lick  his  hand  and  the  mare  would  roll  its  un- 
seeing eyes  as  if  in  welcome. 

In  the  mornings  the  soundly  sleeping 
young  farmer  would  be  awakened  by  his 
mother. 

"Get  up,  dear,  the  animals  are  already  call- 
ing for  you!" 

And  in  his  sleep  it  would  seem  to  him  that 
the  sheep,  the  cow,  and  the  calf  were  calling 
him  by  name: 

"Mi-ku-u-tis!" 
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The  boy  had  no  spare  moments  in  which  to 
skate  on  the  pond  or  to  ride  his  sledge  down 
he  hill.  It  was  time  to  bait  the  traps,  for  hun- 
ger was  forcing  the  fox  and  the  hare  to  look 
for  food  around  the  farm.  At  dawn  tracks  could 
be  plainly  seen  around  the  hut,  beyond  the 
trees  and  beside  the  hayrick.  The  winter  was 
stormy  that  year — there  was  a  wind  most  of 
the  time  arid  a  thick  blanket  of  snow  lay  on 
the  ground  and  bushes.  A  passage  had  to  be 
dug  every  morning  through  the  snowdrifts  to 
the  ice  hole.  What  time  had  he  for  traps  when 
no  sooner  would  he  stagger  into  the  hut  to 
warm  his  frozen  feet  than  his  mother  would 
say: 

"Mikutis,  d'you  think  you  could  grind  some 
oats  for  breakfast?  There  isn't  la  grain  left  in 
the  house." 

"Sonny,  look  how  red  the  sky  is.  There'll 
be  a  wind  tonight.  D'you  think  you  could  fix 
some  poles  to  the  roof  to  keep  the  straw  from 
coming  loose?" 

''Don't  forget  to  take  the  butter  to  the  man- 
or, dear." 

And  Mikutis  would  get  busy,  always  on  the 
run,  never  shirking.  He  forgot  what  it  was  to 
cry.  All  his  tears  had  dried  up  in  the  wind  or 
been  forced  out  by  the  acrid  smoke  in  the  hut. 
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There  had  been  a  time  when  he  had  looked 
at  the  manor  house,  standing  in  the  distance, 
with  terror.  The  invaders  lived  there  now  and 
the  boy  had  to  carry  them  the  food  they  expect- 
ed from  his  farm.  There  was  only  one  cow  and 
his  mother  had  to  collect  what  little  cream  she 
could,  whip  it  into  butter  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  fascists.  And  not  only  butter.  Often  she 
would  tie  eggs  or  wool  in  her  kerchief,  and 
sometimes  even  pig  bristles  or  simply  rags. 
The  enemy  had  a  use  for  everything.  They  ate 
the  fat  and  the  eggs  the  peasants  brought 
them.  That  much  was  clear.  But  what  use 
could  they  have  for  the  bristles  or  the  rags? 
In  the  village  the  peasants  said  that  they  bred 
lice  in  the  rags  and  pressed  fat  out  of  them. 

The  first  day  Mikutis  set  out  for  the  manor 
house,  Uncle  Juozas  told  him  the  way:  he  had 
to  go  along  the  path  that  led  through  the 
orchard  until  he  reached  the  stone  gates  and 
from  there  he  had  to  turn  to  the  big  house. 
That  was  where  the  Germans  received  butter 
from  the  peasants. 

Uncle  Juozas  warned  the  boy  not  to  forget 
to  doff  his  cap  and  say  tnoen*  to  every  German 
he  saw.  Afraid  he  would  forget  the  word, 

*  Corruption   of  guten  Morgen. — Tr. 
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Mikutis  kept  repeating  it  to  himself  all  the 
way.  It  was  moen  when  he  jumped  across  a 
ditch,  and  he  said  moen  to  every  cobble  stone. 
In  the  orchard  the  boy  pulled  his  jacket 
closer  round  him,  retied  his  bundle  and,  step- 
ping into  the  grass,  said  moen  twice  while  he 
wiped  one  dirty  foot  in  the  dew  and  then  the 
other.  Something  he  saw  when  he  was  about 
to  go  through  the  gates  made  him  freeze  to 
the  ground.  Hanging  between  two  young  oaks 
was  a  calf  stretched  taut  by  ropes  tied  to  its 
feet.  On  the  ground  under  the  calf  a  man  was 
sitting  on  his  heels.  He  looked  like  an  enor- 
mous cat.  Clouds  of  smoke  rose  into  the  air. 
Was  the  man  singeing  the  calf?  No,  he  was 
only  smoking  a  pipe  and  skinning  the  calf 
with  a  long  knife.  He  was  a  German.  Remem- 
bering Uncle  Juozas'  injunctions,  Mikutis  at 
once  pulled  off  his  cap  but  suddenly  the  word 
Uncle  Juozas  told  him  to  remember  to  say 
eluded  him.  After  a  moment's  petrification  he 
realized  that  the  German,  busy  skinning  the 
carcass,  was  not  even  looking  at  him.  He 
backed  away  into  a  growth  of  raspberry  bushes. 
He  could  not  remember  the  word  no  matter 
how  hard  he  tried,  no  matter  how  he  twisted 
his  tongue.  The  Germans,  he  was  told,  grew 
angry  when  they  were  not  greeted.  He  untied 
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the  kerchief,  put  the  platter  of  butter  on  the 
path  and  nipped  into  a  gully.  From  there, 
bending  his  head  and  keeping  to  ditches  to 
escape  notice,  he  ran  home. 

Mikutis  told  his  mother  about  everything 
he  saw  around  the  manor  house  and  how  he 
forgot  the  word  tnoen.  Naturally,  she  gave 
him  a  piece  of  her  mind,  called  him  a  blunder- 
head, and  never  again  sent  him  alone;  but  that 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  when  Mik- 
utis did  not  know  how  to  feed  the  animals 
properly  and  had  been  clumsy  with  the  plough. 
Later  he  went  to  the  manor  house  alone  to 
deliver  grain  and  flax,  and  once  he  even  spat 
into  the  well  there. 

When  spring  came  the  boy  harnassed  the 
blind  mare  to  the  plough  and  set  out  for  the 
field.  The  whole  family  turned  out  to  watch. 
It  was  difficult  to  work  with  a  blind  mare. 
One  of  Mikutis'  brothers  led  it  by  the  bridle  to 
keep  the  furrows  straight.  The  plough  dis- 
obeyed the  ploughman.  It  either  bit  too  deep 
into  the  soil  or  just  scratched  the  surface. 
Mikutis  even  could  not  wipe  away  the  sweat 
that  poured  into  his  eyes  for  the  plough  would 
jerk  out  of  the  ground  the  moment  he  relaxed 
his  grip.  Bumping  into  mounds,  stumbling  and 
grazing  his  feet  against  the  stones  and  often 
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quite  unable  to  see  the  furrow  for  his  tears,  the 
boy  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled  to  keep  from 
crying.  The  ploughshare  cut  savagely  into  the 
black,  uneven  earth.  Mikutis'  pants  kept  slip- 
ping down.  The  till-tug  kept  coming  loose. 
Time  and  again  the  pants  had  to  be  pulled  up 
and  the  till-tug  tightened.  In  warding  off  the 
gad-flies  the  blind  mare  kept  swishing  its  tail 
in  Mikutis'  face.  That  infuriated  the  boy  and 
he  kicked  it  and  called  it  a  fascist.  Mikutis' 
brother,  the  little  boy  who  pulled  the  mare  by 
the  bridle,  whimpered  that  it  was  treading  on 
his  heels  and  slobbering  his  head. 

His  mother,  still  weak  from  her  illness,  sat 
by  the  hedge  and  added  to  Mikutis'  troubles 
by  moaning: 

"My  poor  ploughman,  my  little  orphan  boy! 
We'll  have  no  bread  from  your  ploughing.  I'll 
ask  in  the  village  and  perhaps  find  someone 
to  plough  the  land  for  half  the  harvest- 
By  noon  the  boy  was  quite  exhausted.  His 
feet  no  longer  obeyed  him.  He  held  fast  to  the 
plough  and  let  it  drag  him.  His  rough  ging- 
ham shirt,  wet  through  with  sweat,  clung  to 
his  back  and  the  caked  mud  weighed  heavily 
on  his  feet.  The  sun  grew  hotter  and  hotter. 
The  field  blazed  and  shimmered  like  a  lake 
before  his  eyes.  The  mare,  stupefied  with  the 
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heat,    drooped    its   head,    its   egg-white   eyes 
bulging. 

Mikutis  worked  till  dark;  he  unharnessed 
the  horse,  washed  his  feet  in  the  river  and, 
dead  tired,  fell  soundly  asleep  on  the  bank. 
In  his  dream  he  saw  crows  hopping  on  the 
ploughed  furrows  and  cawing  above  his  head. 
They  were  everywhere:  on  the  field  and  in  the 
sky,  on  the  back  of  the  blind  mare  and 
on  the  plough.  Mikutis  lashed  out  at  them  and 
kicked  them.  His  mother,  sitting  near  the 
hedge,  moaned: 

"We'll  have  no  bread,  sonny,  with  your 
ploughing,  we  won't— 

Mikutis  worked  doggedly  until  he  had 
ploughed  a  big  slice  of  the  field.  One  glance 
was  enough  to  see  where  the  boy  had  ploughed 
on  the  first  day  and  where  on  the  second.  The 
furrows  of  the  first  day  zigzagged  crazily;  on 
the  second  day  they  were  straighter,  and  on 
the  third  day  they  were  so  true  that  they  might 
have  been  the  work  of  an  experienced  plough- 
man. Formerly,  the  blind  horse  had  moved 
only  when  it  was  led  by  the  bridle,  but  as  soon 
as  Mikutis  learned  to  use  the  reins  it  pulled  the 
plough  as  though  it  had  recovered  its  sight. 

When  the  ploughing  was  done,  the  fields 
had  to  be  harrowed.  Quite  often  Mikutis  was 
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not  sure  if  he  was  working  in  the  field  or  sleep- 
ing at  home.  Day  and  night  he  saw  visions  of 
the  field  bright  with  the  sun,  the  dust  rising 
from  under  the  harrow,  and  the  gad-flies  danc- 
ing over  the  horse  like  flaming  sparks;  the 
only  sounds  were  the  cawing  of  the  crows  and 
the  occasional  wail  of  a  lapwing.  The  boy's 
feet,  always  wet  with  dew  and  covered  with 
mud  that  caked  in  the  heat,  grew  over  with 
bloody  blisters;  the  spent  balls  of  his  feet 
began  to  resemble  the  mushrooms  usually 
found  in  an  alder  grove.  Scabs  appeared  on 
his  heels  and  on  his  work-worn  fingers.  They 
cracked,  festered,  and  grew  on  again.  He 
could  not  sleep.  He  would  toss  restlessly  or 
curl  up  into  a  ball,  or  lie  prone.  Rags  with  a 
foment  of  thick  kvass  were  tied  to  his  feet.  He 
lay  awake,  his  head  throbbing.  The  stars 
could  be  seen  through  the  holes  in  the  roof. 
He  would  hear  an  owl  hooting.  Sometimes 
lightning  would  illuminate  the  barn  so  brightly 
that  he  could  see  even  the  mice  scampering 
across  the  floor.  At  daybreak,  when  the  stars 
dimmed,  Mikutis  would  feel  so  miserable  that 
he  wanted  to  die.  To  die,  to  go  to  sleep  for 
ever,  never  to  feel  such  pain  again! 

Just  before  sunrise  the  boy's  eyelids  would 
begin  to  grow    heavy,  but  that  was  just  the 
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time  when  his  mother  would  knock  on  the  door 
of  the  barn. 

"Mikutis!  The  sun  is  high.  Wake  up,  my 
dear,  your  breakfast  is  getting  cold!" 

The  boy  would  get  up,  barely  able  to  move 
his  feet.  Limping  on  one  foot  he  would  chase 
the  hens  and  the  crows  from  the  field,  set  the 
dog  on  them,  and  help  his  mother  to  weed  the 
kitchen  garden. 

Mikutis'  fair  hair  bleached  white  in  the  rain 
and  the  sun,  freckles  appeared  on  his  ears  and 
face,  and  the  skin  on  his  nose  peeled  off  in. 
flakes.  His  hands  grew  rough.  In  the  course  of 
only  one  summer  Mikutis  grew  out  of  his  shirt 
and  pants,  shedding  them  as  a  lizard  does  its 
skin.  In  his  habits  he  strove  to  imitate  the 
men.  His  brothers  envied  him  the  way  he  deftly 
harnessed  the  horse  and  whetted  the  scythe. 
But  they  envied  him  most  for  his  ability  to 
whistle  and  spit  through  his  teeth.  He  whistled 
any  tune  he  liked  through  a  remarkable  cleft 
in  his  teeth  and  sometimes  he  would  spit 
through  that  cleft  so  expertly  that  it  was  just 
like  a  shot  from  a  sling.  His  brothers  were 
willing  to  lose  a  tooth  each  if  that  would  give 
them  a  cleft  like  Mikutis'. 

On  holidays,  when  Mikutis  put  on  his  fa- 
ther's black  waistcoat,  his  brothers  knew  that 
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he  would  also  wear  his  father's  watch.  The 
only  reason  the  young  master  of  the  house 
wore  the  waistcoat  was  to  be  able  to  put  the 
silver  watch  in  the  pocket.  And  sure  enough, 
Mikutis  would  get  the  silk  handkerchief  from 
its  hiding-place  under  a  beam  and  from  it  he 
would  bring  out  the  watch.  It  was  the  size  of 
a  big  onion  and  had  two  keys.  Winding  it  and 
running  the  chain  through  a  button-hole  in  the 
waistcoat,  he  would  stroll  off  to  the  mill  with 
the  watch  in  his  pocket  to  sit  on  a  weather- 
beaten  millstone  that  had  sunk  deep  into  the 
ground.  Old  men  on  their  way  from  church 
would  stop  here  to  smoke.  Neighbours  gath- 
ered here  to  share  whatever  news  they  had  and 
to  voice  their  sorrows.  The  conversation  was 
always  about  the  war,  the  Germans,  the  poll- 
tax,  the  illnesses,  the  feeds,  land  the  crops.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  watch,  or  the  memory  of  his 
father  who  had  disappeared,  or  his  having 
become  the  head  of  his  family  and  his  small 
hands  having  grown  as  horny  as  theirs  that 
made  the  peasants  discuss  their  affairs  with 
Mikutis  as  with  an  equal  and  to  ask  his  advice. 
"God  knows  what  the  wheat  will  be  like 
this  year.  It's  all  pinched  wherever  you  look!" 
Mikutis  would  say,  fingering  the  watch  chain. 
He  would  cast  his  eye  over  the  fields,  on  which 
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every  boundary,  every  strip  was  plainly  visible 
from  the  hill  where  the  mill  stood. 

Though  spoken  by  a  boy  these  words  caused 
no  lifting  of  eyebrows.  There  was  a  father 
or  a  brother  missing  in  almost  every  farm. 
Some  had  fled  to  escape  mobilization  into  the 
German  army,  others  had  been  caught  by  sol- 
diers and  taken  to  foreign  lands.  All  the  farms 
were  in  charge  of  very  old  men,  women,  and 
boys.  It  gave  Mikutis  tremendous  satisfaction 
just  to  sit  on  the  mill  porch  on  Sundays.  But 
even  here,  where  everybody  idled  on  holidays, 
work  was  found  for  Mikutis.  One  day  Uncle 
Juozas  saw  him  giving  his  brothers  a  hair- 
cut and  asked  him  to  trim  the  hair  on  the  back 
of  his  head. 

"Not  bad  at  all.  The  boy  is  quite  an  expert!" 
he  noted  approvingly,  minutely  studying  his 
hair-cut  in  a  mirror. 

That  brought  Mikutis  his  first  permanent 
client.  The  fame  of  the  new  barber  spread  to 
the  neighbours  and  on  the  eve  of  holidays, 
when  they  saw  the  boy  working  on  the  farm, 
they  would  come  nearer  and  shout: 

"Miku-ut!  Bring  your  scissors  along  to- 
morrow!" 

And  Mikutis  would  go  to  the  mill  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  a  comb.  Getting  the  neigh- 
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hour,  whose  turn  it  was,  to  sit  on  the  millstone, 
the  boy  would  busily  snip  his  scissors,  take  a 
step  or  two  back,  come  close  again,  purring 
like  a  kitten  into  the  ear  of  his  client. 

"A  chip  off  the  old  block!  He's  taken  his 
father's  place  as  our  barber.  He  always  used 
to  trim  the  hair  of  the  dead.  Never  refused  us 
a  hair-cut,"  the  old  men  said. 

Like  his  father,  Mikutis  knew  how  to  please 
iverybody.  When  he  cut  tailor  Adomas'  hair, 
he  knew  he  had  to  be  careful  not  to  graze  his 
wart,  which  stuck  out  on  top  of  his  head  like 
an  incipient  cow's  horn.  When  it  was  Petras 
Vinksna's  turn,  he  knew  he  had  to  leave  some 
hair  to  cover  the  man's  scar. 

Gradually  he  came  to  know  the  heads  of 
all  his  neighbours.  Every  scar  and  bump  had  a 
story  of  its  own.  Adomas'  growth  had  appeared 
on  St.  Matausas'  Day.  He  was  having  a 
beer  with  a  brother-in-law  when  quite  by 
chance  he  touched  the  top  of  his  head  and  dis- 
covered a  soft  bump.  On  the  next  day  he  found 
that  he  already  had  a  growth.  And  now 
whenever  he  wias  a  little  tipsy  ihis  wife 
would  call  him  a  horned  devil.  Petras  Vinksna 
got  his  scar  when  he  worked  for  landlord  Ze- 
benka.  Picking  fruit  in  the  landlord's  orchard 
one  autumn,  he  found  a  plum  pimpled  in  a 
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strange  way  and  called  from  the  tree:  "Hey 
girls,  look!  For  all  the  world  like  2ebenka's 
nose!"  And  he  threw  the  plum  at  the  girls.  But 
no  sooner  did  they  burst  out  laughing  than 
they  covered  their  mouths  with  their  hands. 
One  girl  began  to  cough  loudly.  Only  then  did 
Vinksna  notice  old  Zebenka  under  the  tree. 
Evidently  he  had  just  come  into  the  orchard. 
The  landlord  ordered  the  farm-hand  to  climb 
down  at  once  and  as  soon  as  Vinksna  dropped 
to  the  ground  he  struck  him  violently  on  the 
head  with  his  stick. 

"Take  that!"  he  shouted.  "That's  for  your 
plum!" 

The  landlord's  second  blow  landed  on 
Vinksna's  hands  for  he  had  just  managed  to 
cover  his  head.  Petras  remembered  nothing 
else.  Blood  gushed  from  the  wound  and  he 
fell.  That  frightened  Zebenka— he  thought  he 
had  killed  the  man.  Although  the  wound  healed, 
Petras  had  buzzing  noises  in  his  head  for 
three  years.  He  had  wanted  to  take  the  land- 
lord to  court,  but  after  some  consideration  he 
thought  better  of  it,  realizing  that  2ebenka's 
money  would  bring  the  court  over  to  his  side. 

When  2ebenka  dealt  out  grain  to  the 
farm-hands  in  the  autumn,  he  gave  Vinksna 
three  extra  measures  of  peas. 
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While  Mikutis  was  giving  somebody  a 
hair-cut,  the  others,  waiting  their  turn,  would 
Ik  of  different  things,  but  most  often  of  hor- 
rors of  all  sorts.  There  was  always  talk  about 
the  executions  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Skais- 
tupis.  The  fascists  had  brought  several  hundred 
people  from  Jurbarkas.  The  children  were 
thrown  into  a  hole  and  buried  alive  together 
with  their  executed  parents.  After  that  the  land 
had  heaved  for  a  long  time. 

When  Mikutis  walked  home  in  the  twilight 
after  listening  to  these  stories  he  thought  the 
land  under  his  feet  was  moving  and  rising  and 
that  the  hands  of  children  were  sticking  out 
of  the  fields. 


One  of  Mikutis'  small  brothers  ran  into 
the  yard,  waving  a  piece  of  paper.  Jumping 
over  the  puddles,  behind  him  trotted  a  small 
dog  on  short  legs.  The  boy  and  the  dog  rushed 
through  the  door  of  the  barn,  frightening  the 
busy  hens,  but  finding  nobody  there  they  went 
on  to  the  shed. 

"They've  brought  the  papers." 

The  boy  found  Mikutis  in  the  shed.  Wearing 
only  a  shirt  and  standing  on  his  knees  beside 
a  big  log,  he  was  chopping  dry  branches.  He 
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put  down  his  axe,  wiped  the  sweat  off  his  fore- 
head with  his  sleeve,  and  took  the  paper. 

"Who  brought  it?" 

"Adomukas,"  his  brother  said. 

Mikutis'  thin  hand,  scratched  by  the  dry 
branches,  trembled.  He  read  the  paper  slowly, 
moving  his  lips  as  though  he  were  chewing 
hot  dumplings.  It  was  a  notification  about  the 
dog  tax. 

Mikutis  had  paid  "dog  money"  for  almost 
three  months.  But  when  these  notifications 
started  pouring  in  from  the  volost  centre 
Mikutis  found  it  beyond  his  power  to  continue 
buying  off  the  local  police.  He  had  to  choose 
one  of  two  things — either  to  give  up  the  dog  or 
hide  it.  Every  time  a  soldier  passed,  Mikutis 
would  lock  Murza  in  the  barn. 

His  mother  found  him  in  the  shed  with  the 
paper  in  his  hand. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  looking  anxiously 
at  her  son. 

"About  the  dog,"  he  replied,  taking  up  the 
axe  again. 

"You'll  bring  the  anger  of  the  Germans 
down  upon  us  with  that  dog  of  yours.  It's  not 
even  a  good  dog  at  that — fit  only  for  breeding 
fleas.  What  is  there  for  it  to  guard  when  even 
a  mouse  won't  find  a  grain  in  the  corn  bin. 
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All  the  people  we  know  hanged  their  dogs 
long  ago.  You'll  see  if  I  won't  put  a  rope  round 
its  neck — " 

"You've  said  that  before,  Mother." 

"This  time  I'll  keep  my  word.  You  call 
yourself  a  man  and  yet  you  can't  finish  off  a 
dog!  Murza,  come  here!" 

She  led  the  dog  away  and  from  the  shed 
Mikutis  heard  her  clanging  a  pan  at  the  thres- 
hold of  the  hut.  After  all  the  dog  must  have  its 
last  meal.  But  a  minute  later  she  forgot  her 
threats  land  set  the  dog  on  the  sheep  which  had 
strayed  into  the  spring  corn.  And  the  air  rang 
with  Murza's  merry  barking. 

Mikutis  knew  that  Murza  would  have  to  be 
killed  sooner  or  later.  One  way  or  another  he 
could  not  avoid  the  duties  of  a  knacker.  When 
necessary  he  chopped  off  the  head  of  a  sick 
hen  or  one  that  laid  no  eggs.  And  when  a 
sheep  had  to  be  slaughtered  he  slaughtered  it. 
Once  when  his  mother  was  washing  the  win- 
dtfws  and  got  a  glass  splinter  in  her  hand, 
Mikutis  cut  the  skin  with  his  father's  razor 
and  drew  out  the  splinter.  There  was  nobody 
else  to  do  these  things.  The  sight  of  blood 
sickened  his  mother,  while  a  headless  chicken 
in  its  death  throes  made  his  brothers  cry  and 
hide  in  a  corner.  Mikutis  had  to  grow  used  to 
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all  that  and  reluctantly  did  what  was  required 
of  him.  But  he  was  sorry  for  the  dog.  He  had 
grown  up  together  with  Murza  and  they  had 
always  been  good  friends.  The  boy  well  re- 
membered the  day  his  father  brought  a  puppy 
into  the  house.  They  had  not  yet  moved  to  the 
farmstead  and  were  living  in  the  village  where 
there  was  a  stone  wall  and  a  wayside  cross. 
That  year  Mikutis  had  fallen  seriously  ill  and 
the  only  thing  he  remembered  about  his  illness 
was  that  he  had  kept  crying  and  wouldn't  take 
the  medicine.  His  father  had  promised  him  a 
puppy  if  he  took  it  and  one  day  he  came  home 
and  from  his  cap,  which  he  was  pressing  to 
his  chest,  he  brought  out  a  white  ball  and  put 
it  on  the  floor  near  Mikutis'  bed.  The  white 
ball  rolled  to  the  wall.  It  was  Murza. 

Now  Mikutis  thought  it  had  all  happened 
so  long  ago  that  not  only  the  dog  but  he,  too, 
seemed  to  have  been  living  for  more  years 
than  he  could  count.  Once  the  boy  thought  he 
would  never  part  with  Murza,  that  they  would 
live  for  ever  like  grandfather,  like  the  river  or 
the  lime-tree  that  grew  on  the  far  end  of  the 
field.  But  the  fascists  came  and  suddenly 
people,  animals,  and  favourite  things  began  to 
disappear.  Grandfather  died  and  the  lime- 
tree,  past  which  the  children  used  to  run  on 
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their  way  to  the  river,  was  cut  down.  Even  the 
biggest  rocks  near  the  river,  on  which 
the  boy  shepherds  used  to  bake  mud  cakes, 
were  crushed  and  taken  away.  Mikutis'  father 
disappeared. 

Mikutis  reflected  deeply  while  he  worked  in 
the  shed  and  found  that  he  was  no  longer  so 
sorry  for  the  dog. 

Towards  evening  he  took  a  rope  and  whis- 
tled to  Murza.  His  brothers  heard  him  talking 
to  his  mother  and  saw  him  searching  for  the 
rope.  They  understood.  They  ran  out  of  the  hut 
and  stood  silently,  watching  Murza's  last 
journey.  The  dog  ran  after  Mikutis,  now  plung- 
ing into  the  clover,  now  trotting  after  its 
master  again,  and  stopping  every  minute  to 
sniff  at  a  mound.  In  one  place  it  frightened  a 
bird  which  flew  off  over  the  dimming  fields 
with  loud  cries.  Long,  dark  shadows  stretched 
after  them. 

The  boy  walked  with  the  long,  heavy  steps 
of  a  working  man.  He  swept  the  fields  with  a 
proprietory  eye,  scarcely  giving  the  dog  a 
thought. 

The  spring  wheat  he  had  sown  was  sparse 
and  low  and  there  were  bald  spots,  too.  Mikutis 
remembered  his  mother  saying:  "We'll  have 
no  bread  with  your  ploughing—  '  The  land 


was  barren  wherever  he  looked;  there  were  no 
herds  as  in  the  old  days.  Mikutis  and  the  dog 
passed  the  blind  mare.  It  had  trampled  and 
nibbled  a  ring  around  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
day  and  Mikutis  saw  that  he  would  have  to 
tie  it  in  another  place,  in  the  clover.  It  stood 
as  if  it  were  deep  in  thought,  its  drooping  head 
turned  to  the  setting  sun;  from  time  to  time 
when  it  kicked  to  chase  a  fly  away  its  chain 
jingled.  The  boy  stopped  at  a  dried  stream 
along  which  tall  grass  grew  wildly.  The  un- 
derground waters  were  not  deep  here  and  holes 
had  been  dug  for  soaking  flax.  Sometimes 
people  would  come  here  to  wash  pig  guts  or 
to  drown  kittens.  Mikutis  looked  round  for  a 
suitable  stone  and  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  dog  was  not  beside  him.  It  was  sitting  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  near  a  field  of  rye.  The 
dog  sprang  to  its  feet  when  its  master  called 
then  sat  back  on  its  haunches.  Mikutis 
called  again.  And  again  Murza  sat  down  on 
its  haunches,  pawing  the  ground. 

"Come  here,  you  silly  dog!"  Mikutis  cried. 

The  dog  barked,  wagged  its  tail,  and  sever- 
al times  it  made  as  if  it  wanted  to  go  to  its 
master.  Did  the  dog  sense  the  peril  it  was  in? 
Did  the  stone,  which  Mikutis  had  fastened  at 
the  end  of  the  rope,  give  him  away?  The  boy 
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dropped  the  stone,  sat  down  and  suddenly 
remembered  that  three  years  ago  some  boy 
shepherds  had  caught  Murza  and  had  thrown 
him  into  this  very  same  hole.  The  dog  had 
fallen  into  the  water  and  when  it  had  come 
to  the  surface  and  tried  to  scramble  up  to  the 
bank  the  children  crowding  the  hole  had  mer- 
cilessly pushed  it  back.  The  dog  had  whined 
entreatingly,  but  that  had  not  helped.  Only 
when  it  had  swallowed  a  considerable  amount 
of  water  and  become  so  exhausted  that  it  had 
been  unable  to  hold  to  the  slippery  edge  of 
the  hole  with  its  trembling  paws  had  someone 
seized  it  by  the  scruff  of  its  neck  and  thrown 
it  into  the  meadow. 

From  that  day  the  sight  of  these  holes 
always  frightened  the  dog. 

Mikutis  did  not  call  to  Murza  any  more. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  scattering 
manure  over  the  field  and  chopping  wood  and 
by  sunset  he  was  very  tired.  His  back  and 
hands  ached.  But  the  thoughts  that  oppressed 
him  were  more  painful. 

"Murza,  my  pet!"  the  boy  called  softly.  All 
he  wanted  to  do  now  was  to  pat  the  dog. 

Then  Mikutis  stretched  out  on  the  grass. 
He  saw  a  hawk  flying  high  in  the  sky  and  felt 
that  everything  about  him  was  empty  and  dis- 
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inal.  The  enemies  were  killing  people  and  ani- 
mals, destroying  forests  and  stones.  They  or- 
dered the  people  to  kill  even  old  dogs  that  had 
never  harmed  anybody.  Or  else  you  had  to  pay 
a  heavy  tax.  "Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?"  Mikutis  thought. 

Suddenly  the  boy  imagined  himself  grown 
up  and  big  and  strong;  he  saw  a  ship  that  he 
had  built  from  the  planks  lying  in  the  shed 
and  a  huge  gun  that  the  village  blacksmith 
had  forged  for  him  from  iron  gathered  from 
all  over  the  village.  Mikutis  saw  himself  tak- 
ing on  board  all  the  men  from  the  village  and 
Murza  and  Uncle  Juozas;  they  brought  the 
gun,  some  bread  and  a  smoked  side  of  a  pig 
for  the  journey,  and  set  out  to  fight  the  enemy. 

The  dog  grew  bolder.  Cautiously  passing 
the  hole  it  crawled  to  its  friend  lying  on  the 
ground,  sniffed  at  his  feet  and  stretched  out 
beside  him.  Soon  it,  too,  shut  its  eyes;  and 
when  from  time  to  time  it  opened  them  it  saw 
a  cloud,  tinged  red  by  the  setting  sun,  floating 
in  the  sky.  The  cloud  looked  very  much  like 
Mikutis'  glorious  ship. 


THE  SECRET 

Stepukas  knew  a  great  deal.  Even  if  Gulbis 
Zanas  did  not  take  him  in  his  boat  when  he 
crossed  to  the  island,  he  knew  full  well  that 
Zanas  smoked  a  pipe  there,  filling  it  with  cher- 
ry leaves.  Neither  did  he  care  if  elder  Matulis' 
boys  never  asked  him  to  go  to  the  woods  with 
them  to  set  snares  for  rabbits — he  knew  every- 
thing they  were  up  to.  He  cared  nothing  for 
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the  snares — he  knew  of  a  fox-hole  and  of 
things  about  which  it  was  dangerous  even  to 
talk.  Everybody,  for  instance,  thought  Siva 
was  lame,  but  the  mare  was  really  quite  well, 
only  it  had  a  nail  driven  into  the  most  sensitive 
spot  of  its  left  hoof.  The  nail  had  been  driven 
in  on  purpose,  to  cripple  the  animal.  Stepukas' 
father  did  it.  when  the  fascists  came  to  their 
village.  That  was  why  the  soldiers  had  left 
them  the  horse.  They  had  no  use  for  a  lame 
mount.  Then  there  was  the  starling  coop,  the 
one  grandfather  had  made  from  old  blinds. 
Who  would  think  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
coop,  under  the  nests,  there  was—  But  why 
should  you  know  what  there  was?  It  was  hid- 
den from  the  fascists,  not  from  you. 

Indeed,  there  were  many  secrets  in  Stepu- 
kas' breast!  But  he  would  never  speak  about 
them.  No,  not  even  if  he  were  offered  some 
brass  buttons  together  with  an  empty  boot- 
polish  tin,  a  penknife,  and  a  handful  of  sugar- 
plums. 

One  day  a  new  secret  was  added  to  his 
already  large  store  and,  as  he  later  realized, 
it  was  the  biggest  of  them  all.  At  first  Stepu- 
kas did  not  even  understand  that  it  was  a 
secret.  Why  should  he  bother  every  time  his 
father  went  to  the  barn?  He  had  been  going 
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there  for  as  longias  the  boy  could  remember— to 
toss  up  some  hay  for  the  animals  or  to  thresh 
the  rye.  Only  he  wondered  why  his  father  now 
took  along  with  him  a  pot  of  soup  and  a  piece 
of  bread,  hiding  the  food  under  the  flap  of  his 
coat.  He  could  be  taking  it  for  the  sheep  or  for 
the  sucking-pig.  Or  for  the  hens.  But  why  did 
he  take  a  spoon  with  him?  Stepukas  knew 
quite  well  that  hens,  sheep,  and  sucking-pigs 
never  ate  with  a  spoon.  It  wasn't  only  the 
soup  his  father  carried  to  the  barn  that  wor- 
ried the  boy.  One  day  Stepukas  saw  him 
bringing  back  a  rag;  and  it  was  blood-stained! 
His  mother  had  looked  round  in  fright  and 
had  at  once  thrown  it  into  the  wash-tub. 

"The  Lord  save  us!  That  was  the  second 
shirt  I've  torn  into  shreds.  Is  it  still  bad?" 
she  asked. 

"It's  a  little  better.  The  elbow's  skinned 
over.  He  ate  a  full  meal  today  and  there's  a 
brighter  light  in  his  eyes.  Even  wanted  to  get 
up —  But  where  can  he  go  when  he  can't  speak 
our  tongue?" 

"It's  cold  at  night.  Perhaps  you'd  let  him 
have  your  sheepskin  coat?"  Stepukas'  mother 
said  anxiously. 

"I  offered  it.  But  he  wouldn't  take  it:  says- 
it's  warm  enough  in  the  hay." 
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Stepukas  choked  with  excitement.  But  he 
could  not  understand  whom  his  parents  meant. 
At  first  he  thought  they  were  talking  about 
the  sheep,  then  about  some  lodger  who  was 
stopping  in  their  barn.  Most  likely  the  talk  was 
about  the  calf,  the  one  they  were  planning  to 
buy  from  Rimdzuis.  But  where  did  that  rag 
come  from  and  why  had  his  mother  torn  up 
two  shirts  already?  But  then,  the  calf  might 
have  hurt  its  hoof  as  the  colt  had  done  some 
time  ago. 

Stepukas  racked  his  brains,  trying  to  puz- 
zle out  this  new  secret.  Several  times  the  boy 
had  tried  to  get  his  father  to  take  him  along 
to  the  barn. 

"You'll  get  your  nose  frozen.  Go  home!" 

"I'm  not  cold,"  Stepukas  pleaded,  hopping 
on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other.  "I  want  to 
see  the  calf." 

"You  heard  what  I  said — go  home.  Are  you 
wanting  the  strap?" 

The  strap  was  the  limit  beyond  which 
Stepukas  never  ventured  to  go.  Today,  when 
his  father  went  to  the  barn  he  had  threatened 
him  with  the  strap  again — and  then,  after 
a  few  steps  he  had  turned  to  shout  to  Ste- 
.pukas,  who  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard: 
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"Just  try  and  run  into  the  barn.  Lepsna- 
mare  has  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  you 
in  the  shed." 

Lepsnamare  was  the  bugbear  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  village.  Mothers  used  her 
name  to  frighten  their  children  into  obedience. 
A  tall,  wizened  woman  with  a  face  so  red  that 
it  seemed  to  have  been  scalded,  Lepsnamare 
was  never  seen  to  walk  as  other  people.  She 
always  skipped  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
at  houses,  trees,  and  stones.  There  was  a  story 
that  the  lunatic  could  tickle  people  to  death. 
It  was  said  that  she  had  once  caught  a  boy 
shepherd  in  Turvalas  Meadow  and  had  tickled, 
caressed  and  kissed  him  until  he  died.  Stepukas 
was  not  afraid  of  the  goat,  of  the  dogs,  and 
even  of  the  sheat-fish  that  lived  in  Lake  Lul, 
but  he  was  afraid  of  Lepsnamare.  And  as  it 
was  his  father  who  had  said  that  Lepsnamare 
was  sitting  in  the  shed — you  could  believe  it. 
With  mother  it  was  different.  She  was  always 
frightening  him  with  Gipsies  or  with  crocodiles, 
who,  she  said,  lived  in  the  Niemen,  but  Stepukas 
knew  quite  well  that  there  were  no  crocodiles  in 
the  river.  He  never  knew  his  father  to  say 
something  just  to  frighten  him  and  that  meant 
he  would  never  have  mentioned  Lepsnamare 
without  reason.  But  why  was  Lepsnamare 
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sitting  in  the  shed?  Perhaps  she  had  no  home 
and  nobody  gave  her  food  because  she  tickled 
children.  But  where  did  the  blood-stained  rags 
come  from?  Had  Lepsnamare  been  bitten  by 
dogs? 

Stepukas  could  not  get  Lepsnamare  out  of 
his  mind.  He  even  dreamed  of  her,  flying 
through  the  air  over  the  village,  black  as  a 
raven,  her  rags,  coal-black,  too,  spread  out. 
Now  when  Stepukas  had  to  go  into  the  yard 
in  the  evening,  he  would  get  his  mother  to  go 
out  with  him  and  cling  to  her  skirts.  The  talk 
of  the  grown-ups  about  the  frightful  fascists, 
who  pulled  people's  tongues  out  with  pincers, 
and  who  hanged  peasants  in  the  Burbin  Waste- 
land and,  then,  this  last,  about  Lepsnamare 
made  the  boy  shudder  with  terror.  Sitting  by 
the  window  one  evening  Stepukas  gazed  into 
the  darkness  so  fixedly  that  he  thought  the 
shed  where  Lepsnamare  lived  began  to  move 
and  draw  nearer. 

"Mama!"  the  boy  screamed,  rushing  to  his 
mother. 

"What  is  it,  darling?  What's  frightened 
you?  You  must  have  dozed  and  dreamed  of 
something.  Go  to  bed,  go,  my  little  boy!" 

Stepukas  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 
When  he  recovered  he  was  ashamed  to  admit 
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hat  his  imagination  had  run  away  with  him. 
e   even    refused   his    supper    and    went    to 
d  without  waiting   up  for  his    father,  who 
as  expected  at  any  moment.  Waking  up,  he 
lightly  opened  his  eyes.  The  fear  that  he  might 
dream  of  Lepsnamare  drove  sleep  away. 

His  mother  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his 
ed,  mending  clothes,  while  his  father,  who 
ust  have  just  come  in,  was  sitting  by  the 
re  and  pulling  off  pieces  of  coarse  linen  that 
he  wore  as  stockings. 

"I've  washed  and  scrubbed  this  lining 
over  and  over  again.  But  still  there's  blood 
on  it.  Here  I  am  mending  his  tunic  and  think- 
ing who  would  do  it  for  him  in  the  dense 
forest.  I  can't  see  the  needle  for  my  tears," 
Stepukas'  mother  was  saying. 

"He  says  he'll  cross  to  the  other  side  as 
soon  as  the  river  freezes.  All  he  needs  is  to 
reach  the  Karalis  Woods.  He's  sure  he'll  meet 
friends  there.  He  told  me  how  he  was  wounded 
and  how  he  was  cut  off  from  his  friends.  I 
asked  him  again  to  come  into  the  hut,  saying 
that  that  way  he'd  recover  faster.  But  he  says 
no,  it's  better  that  nobody  should  see  him.  He 
says  he  doesn't  want  to  bring  harm  to  good 
people.  If  the  fascists  learn  that  you  are  hid- 
ing me,  he  says,  they'll  burn  your  hut  and 
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torture  all  of  you  to  death,  down  to  the  last 
baby—" 

"The  Lord  save  us!"  Stepukas'  mother 
crossed  herself,  even  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  at  the  walls. 

"He  counted  his  cartridges,  dropping  them 
into  his  cap,  and  said:  'We'll  settle  with  the 
fascists;  we'll  pay  for  everything  with  lead,'  " 
Stepukas'  father  continued. 

"Did  you  find  out  if  he  has  a  wife  and 
children  at  home?  I'm  thinking  of  sewing  a 
shirt  and  warm  foot-cloths  for  him." 

Not  everything  his  parents  said  was 
clear  to  Stepukas,  but  he  realized  that  their 
conversation  was  not  at  all  about  the  calf  or 
Lepsnamare.  Obviously,  they  were  talking 
about  a  man,  a  wounded  man,  whom 
they  were  now  hiding  in  the  barn.  Stepukas 
pictured  this  man  lying  in  the  hay  and  some- 
how he  thought  he  looked  like  Victor  Stulgis, 
who  used  to  give  him  rides  in  his  high  hay- 
cart  in  the  summer.  He  imagined  him  lying  in 
the  hay  in  a  striped  waistcoat  like  Victor's, 
only  his  was  full  of  bullet  holes. 

During  the  night  it  suddenly  became  frosty, 
and  in  the  morning  the  marsh  was  covered 
with  the  winter's  first  shining  ice.  Stepukas 
forgot  all  his  secrets:  the  ice  on  the  holes,  hol- 
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Iws,  and  meadows  was  smooth  and  white  as 
ssh  milk.  The  mill  dam  was  already  swarm- 
g  with  children,  who  now  gathered  in  noisy 
crowds  and  now  scattered  all  over  the  ice  like 
spilled  peas.  Their  skates  sparkled  in  the  sun 
like  little  tongues  of  flame. 

Stepukas,  too,  asked  leave  of  his  mother  to 
go  skating  on  the  river. 

"Run  along,  only  skate  by  yourself  and  do 
not  play  with  the  elder's  children.  You  know, 
they're  all  like  their  father;  he  would  sell  a 
man  for  a  penny!"  his  mother  warned. 

"I'll  skate  by  myself,  Mummy.  Only  on  this 
side  of  the  river,  by  the  hollow,"  the  boy 
promised. 

Stepukas  tied  a  skate  to  his  right  foot  and 
drove  a  nail  into  the  heel  of  his  left  shoe  to 
make  it  easier  to  push  off.  He  pushed  off,  and 
before  he  knew  it  he  was  near  the  river.  It  was 
fine  here,  the  banks  affording  shelter  from  the 
wind,  and  there  was  such  a  big  stretch  of  ice 
that  Stepukas  could  skate  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. At  first  he  decided  he  would  skate  only 
near  the  bank,  but  later  he  tried  skating  along 
and  across  the  river  and  the  ice  did  not  crack 
the  slightest  bit.  Some  time  passed  and  sud- 
denly he  saw  the  elder's  sons  in  front  of  him. 
They  had  skated  down  the  river  from  the  mill 
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dam.  Stepukas  had  such  a  wonderful  time  that 
he  forgot  his  mother's  warnings.  Besides, 
there  was  such  a  lot  to  see  here:  Matulis'  eld- 
est boy,  Prunce,  had  a  pair  of  real  steel  skates 
with  straps,  that  needed  no  sticks  or  string. 
Stepukas  had  never  seen  anything  like  them. 
Spreading  his  legs  out  like  a  water  beetle, 
Prunce  skimmed  over  the  ice  so  fast  that  none 
of  the  others  could  catch  up  with  him.  He 
could  skate  on  one  foot  and  on  both  feet, 
changing  direction  with  an  easy  movement  of 
his  knee.  Catching  Stepukas'  open-mouthed 
gaze,  Prunce  shouted: 

"If  you  do  what  I  do  I'll  give  you  my 
skates!"  and,  taking  a  short  start,  he  wheeled 
round  and  skated  backwards. 

Prunce's  two  brothers,  who  had  a  steel 
skate  apiece,  tried  to  imitate  him.  They  skated 
in  small  circles,  their  knees  bent,  and  cried  out 
to  Stepukas: 

"Skate  like  this  and  we'll  give  you  a  har- 
monica!" 

"I'd  like  to  see  him  do  it  with  that  clog  of 
his!  See,  he's  knocked  a  nail  into  his  shoe — 
only  spoils  the  ice,"  Prunce  said  scornfully, 
taking  a  handful  of  peas  out  of  his  pocket  and 
dropping  them  into  his  mouth. 
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Stepukas  stood  some  distance  away, 
humiliated  and  ashamed,  and  watched  the 
elder's  boys  for  a  long  time. 

"Look,  he's  wrapped  his  feet  in  cloth  like 
beggar!"  Prunce  teased,  flashing  past  like  an 
arrow. 

»That  was  the  last  straw  for  Stepukas. 
"My  father'll  forge  me  better  skates,"  he 
joined. 
"Tell  us  another.  Your    father  can't  forge 
anything.  Now  our  father  can  forge  whatever 
we  like,"  the  youngest  of  the  brothers  said. 

"My  father  can  forge  a  brass  pipe  and  a 
gun,  too,"  Stepukas  returned  firmly. 

"You  ask  your  father  and  maybe  he'll  forge 
you  a  hook  to  clean  your  nose  with.  Look  at 
,that  piece  of  snot  hanging  like  an  icicle!" 
Prunce  shouted  and,  sweeping  past  Stepukas, 
pushed  him  so  violently  that  the  boy  flung  out 
his  arms,  tossed  his  wooden  skate  in  the  air 
and  fell  flat  on  the  ice. 

The  elder's  sons  roared  with  laughter.  As 
soon  as  Stepukas  rose,  the  bullies  pushed  him 
down  again.  But  somehow  he  managed  to  crawl 
off  the  ice.  He  shook  off  the  snow  and  said: 

"But  I  know  one  thing  you  don't.  We've 
got  something  in  our  barn  you  know 
nothing  about.  There!  If  I  told  you  you'd  give 
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me  everything  in  the  world — the  harmonica, 
your  skates,  and  all  your  pigeons.  There!  But 
I  won't  tell!" 

The  elder's  sons  instantly  pricked  up  their 
ears.  This  was  something  they  were  curious 
to  know.  Prunce  skated  up  to  Stepukas  and 
asked  him  in  quite  a  different  tone  of  voice: 

"What  have  you  got  in  your  barn?" 

"I  won't  tell." 

"What  are  you  bristling  up  for?  Do  you 
want  me  to  take  off  my  skates  and  let  you  have 
them  for  as  long  as  you  like?  A  whole  hour. 
Tell  us." 

"I  won't." 

"You  won't?" 

"No." 

"What  if  I  give  you  a  pair  of  yellow 
pigeons?" 

"All  the  same  I  won't  tell!" 

"Or  a  picture-book?" 

"No." 

Stepukas  tried  to  slip  away  but  Prunce 
seized  his  hand  and  began  to  twist  his  fingers. 
The  pain  made  Stepukas  dizzy.  Only  now  when 
he  saw  Prunce's  face  contorted  with  anger 
did  the  boy  realize  that  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  cruel  and  merciless  enemy  and  that 
prayers  would  not  buy  his  release.  With  every 
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fibre  of  his  body  he  wished  he  had  not  said 
anything  about  the  barn.  For  a  fleeting  instant 
he  pictured  the  man  lying  in  the  barn,  in  the 
hay,  then  the  peasants  hanged  in  the  Burbin 
asteland,  and  his  heart  throbbed  with  fear. 

"Will  you  tell  me  or  not?"  Prunce  shouted, 
throwing  Stepukas  to  the  ground  and  twisting 
his  arm.  He  pressed  his  knees  so  hard  on 
Stepukas'  chest  that  the  poor  boy  gasped  for 
air. 

When  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  Stepukas 
cried  out  tearfully: 

"Let  me  go.  I'll  tell  you!" 

All  he  now  wanted  was  to  be  freed  from 
this  torture  for  just  one  instant.  He  did  not 
care  if  he  died  after  that.  Prunce  let  him  go. 

"It's  a  rabbit,"  Stepukas  told  him,  saying 
the  first  thing  that  came  to  his  head. 

That  saved  him. 

•"What  rabbit?  Dead  or  alive?"  Prunce 
asked  quickly. 

"Dead,"  Stepukas  answered,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  was  saying. 

Prunce  rose  from  the  ground,  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  handful  of  peas 
and  dropped  them  into  his  mouth.  He  gazed 
at  Stepukas  and  chewed,  chewed  and  gazed. 
His  two  brothers  stood  beside  him. 
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"Now  I  know,"  Prunce  said  finally,  "now 
I  know  who  robbed  the  snares  we  set  in  the 
bushes.  It  was  you,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  Stepukas  replied,  quite  unafraid  of 
Prunce's  vengeance.  He  accepted  this  imagi- 
nary guilt  for  the  sake  of  the  great  secret  of 
the  barn. 

"How  many  rabbits  did  you  find  in  our 
snares?"  Prunce  asked  again,  menacingly 
scrutinizing  Stepukas  from  head  to  foot. 

"One,"  the  boy  replied  calmly  and  slowly 
covered  his  face  with  his  elbow. 

"You're  lying,  you  thief!"  Prunce  shouted 
and  hit  Stepukas  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
Stepukas  gasped,  doubled  up,  holding  his  side, 
but  kept  his  feet.  Prunce's  second  blow  landed 
on  his  chin;  this  time  the  boy  fell,  hitting  the 
back  of  his  head  on  the  ice.  He  thought  some- 
one had  thrown  a  kerchief  over  the  sun;  he 
saw  dots  dancing  before  his  eyes  and  every- 
thing grew  quite  dark. 

Stepukas  came  to  when  there  was  already 
nobody  about.  The  ice,  scratched  by  skates, 
shone  so  brightly  that  it  hurt  the  eyes  to  look 
at  it.  The  boy  raised  his  head  and  a  sharp 
pain  shot  through  his  body.  Blood  trickled 
thinly  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  could 
see  with  only  one  eye.  He  made  an  effort  to 
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se  but  sank  back  to  the  ice.  He  began  to  cry 
nelly  and  bitterly.  He  imagined  himself  dying 
ere  on  the  ice  and  the  ravens  pecking  out  his 
yes.  But  it  was  this  that  gave  him  strength 
nd  he  crawled  away. 

The  boy  did  not  remember  how  he  reached 
his  home  or  how  his  mother  met  him.  All  he 
remembered  was  that  when  he  was  undressed 
and  bandaged  he  kept  saying  over  and  over 
again: 

"I  skated,  Mummy,  I  skated,  skated  and — " 

"And  fell,  my  darling,"  his  mother 
prompted. 

"And  fell,"  Stepukas  said  happily.  He  was 
helped  to  say  the  word  he  had  been  trying  so 
hard  to  find. 

When  Stepukas  went  to  the  window  for  the 
first  time  after  leaving  his  sick-bed,  he  saw 
that  there  was  ice  not  only  on  the  stream  but 
on  the  big  river,  too.  He  turned  and  looked  at- 
tentively first  at  his  father  and  then  at  his 
mother.  But  since  it  was  a  secret,  it  had  to  be 
kept  secret  and  Stepukas  iasked  no  questions. 
Only  now  his  father  no  longer  carried  food  to 
the  barn. 


THE  DEPUTY 

Preitselis  had  reason  to  be  excited.  It  was 
many  years  since  he  had  seen  Andrius,  so 
many  years!  People  still  talked  of  Andrius 
Kartasius,  the  blacksmith,  who  they  said  had 
been  such  a  leathery  old  man  that  he  could 
catch  hold  of  a  white-hot  piece  of  iron  with 
his  bare  hands.  But  his  son,  also  called 
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Andrius,  had  very  likely  been  forgotten  by 
everybody  except  Preitselis,  his  childhood 
friend.  Only  recently  Preitselis  had  shown  his 
friends  the  scratches  that  he  and  Andrius  had 
made  on  the  walls  of  the  belfry  to  miark  their 
growth  when  they  were  children. 

Preitselis  could  have  shown  his  friends  the 
places  on  the  islands  where  he  and  Andrius 
used  to  light  camp-fires,  when  they  went  there 
on  their  long  and  narrow  boat.  The  old  apple- 
tree,  which  stood  where  Kartasius  once  had  his 
hut,  still  bore  fruit  on  its  only  branch.  Pass- 
ers-by knocked  the  apples  down  with  sticks 
and  branches,  but  the  apple-tree,  almost  bare 
of  bark,  continued  to  blossom.  It  was  sinewy 
and  hard,  like  the  hands  of  a  blacksmith. 

He  would  show  the  apple-tree  to  Andrius 
without  fail.  But  would  Andrius  recognize  it? 
Would  such  a  distinguished  person  even  re- 
member his  friendship  with  Preitselis?  But 
then  they  might  not  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
good  talk  and  Preitselis'  reminiscences  might 
not  seem  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  great 
man.  You  had  to  remember  that  he  was  a 
general  now.  Perhaps  it  would  even  embarrass 
him  to  have  people  know  he  was  listening 
to  the  little  things  that  had  meant  so  much  in 
their  childhood. 
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You  had  to  make  an  effort  to  believe  that 
Andrius  Kartasius,  the  chap  who  thirty  years 
ago  had  roamed  the  fields  and  woods  with 
Preitselis,  was  a  general! 

Preitselis  still  could  not  forgive  his  wife 
for  persuading  him  to  go  to  the  song  festival 
last  year.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Andrius  chose 
that  very  day  to  visit  the  village.  Preitselis 
tried  to  learn  from  his  neighbours,  in  a  round- 
about way,  the  details  of  that  visit,  but  nobody 
even  so  much  as  hinted  that  the  general  had 
asked  about  him.  He  had  looked  at  everything 
and  asked  about  one  thing  and  another.  Then 
he  went  to  the  Ulinskises,  had  some  milk,  and 
before  he  left  had  asked  if  there  were  as  many 
ducks  on  the  lake  as  before.  He  said  he  was 
in  a  hurry  but  that  he  would  make  a  point  of 
returning  some  other  time  and  looking  up  all 
his  old  friends. 

Ulinskis'  hut  was  full  of  people — every- 
body wanted  to  see  the  general.  People  said 
that  there  were  so  many  Orders  and  medals, 
big  and  small,  on  his  breast  that  there  was  no 
roam  for  any  more. 

The  general  asked  the  girls  to  sing,  but 
those  silly  things  grew  shy,  nudged  one  an- 
other and  for  a  long  time  could  not  summon 
up  enough  courage.  But  when  they  finally  got 
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started  they  all  wanted  to  sing  and  one  song 
followed  another.  Andrius  thanked  and  praised 
them,  but  still,  he  said,  that  was  not  the  way 
they  used  to  sing  in  the  old  days. 

What  a  pity  Preitselis  hadn't  been  there. 
He  would  have  remembered  the  old  songs. 

So  many  years  had  passed!  He  and 
Andrius  had  been  youngsters  when  in  1919 
the  Red  Army  came  to  these  parts.  Andrius 
and  the  old  blacksmith  had  immediately  joined 

the    Reds    and    both    disappeared While 

Preitselis,  because  he  had  been  a  clerk  in  the 
Poor  Peasants'  Committee,  was  seized  by  the 
whiteguards.  They  called  themselves  the 
"Army  of  Lithuania."  That  "Army  of  Lith- 
uania" lined  up  in  two  ranks  in  the  churchyard 
and  the  whole  committee  was  led  out,  stripped 
almost  naked  and  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet! 
The  butts  of  the  Uhlans'  rifles  came  down  so 
heavily  on  the  heads  and  backs  of  the  peasants 
that  one  could  almost  hear  their  bones  crack- 
ing! And  the  "Lithuanian"  major  and  the 
padre  sat  on  the  porch  and  drank  tea  with 
brandy  and  joked. 

"Square  the  account  for  equality  and 
fraternity  with  whips!  Make  the  Bolsheviks 
feel  it!" 
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It  was  a  jolly  sight  for  the  devils;  they 
enjoyed  seeing  the  Uhlans  give  the  Poor 
Peasants'  Committee  a  lesson! 

For  six  months  Preitselis  was  kept  in  an 
underground  prison  in  the  town  of  Ukmerge. 
His  youth  saved  him.  Because  he  was  a  minor 
he  was  released. 

But  after  that,  no  matter  what  happened 
in  the  district,  whether  it  was  farm-hands 
demanding  bread  from  the  landlord  or  the 
appearance  in  the  early  morning  of  a  red  flag 
on  the  tallest  tree  in  a  grove,  Preitselis  would 
be  blamed.  The  police  would  arrest  him  and 
hit  him  on  the  head  with  their  Mausers,  saying 
that  it  was  all  his  work  and  that  he  was  a 
Bolshevik! 

The  Red  Army  returned  in  1940  and  that 
same  year  the  people  elected  Preitselis  to  the 
volost  committee.  But  Satan  was  at  work — the 
war  broke  out.  Preitselis  had  no  opportunity 
to  leave.  The  landlord's  son  returned,  dressed 
in  an  SS  uniform,  and  wore  the  people  down 
with  his  questions  about  the  committee  men. 
An  honest  man  gave  Preitselis  a  hiding-place, 
concealing  him  in  the  baking  oven.  For  a 
month  he  languished  there,  unable  to  turn  or 
to  straighten  out,  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle.  Then, 
one  winter  night,  his  host  gave  him  a  cape 
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sewn  from  white  sheets  and  he  crossed  the  ice 
to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Niemen,  slipping 
past  the  guards. 

Oh,  the  experiences  he  lived  through  in 
those  years!  Only  yesterday,  at  the  polling 
station,  Preitselis  learned  that  the  general  was 
expected  to  pay  another  visit.  These  days  the 
whole  village  gathered  there  for  meetings. 
They  had  a  wireless  set  there  and  the  news- 
papers were  always  fresh.  Preitselis  went  to 
the  station  after  work  and  found  a  meeting  in 
progress:  old  men,  young  people  and  the  school 
teachers.  The  Party  organizer  waved  to  Preit- 
selis as  soon  as  he  saw  him: 

"Come  here.  Don't  hide  behind  people's 
backs!" 

When  Preitselis  joined  him  he  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  make  a  short  speech.  Preit- 
selis had  never  addressed  a  meeting  before, 
but  no  matter  how  he  protested  and  pleaded 
the  Party  organizer  rapped  on  the  table  with 
his  pencil  and  announced: 

"And  now  comrades,  one  of  our  distin- 
guished tractor  drivers,  Preitselis,  will  say  a 
few  words  about  the  elections  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  Lithuania." 

Preitselis  thought  he  would  not  be  able  to 
force  out  a  single  word.  But  at  the  sound  of 
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his  first  words,  he  instantly  lost  all  his 
fear. 

"I'll  say  a  few  words  since  I  have  to,"  he 
began.  "While  I've  been  here  several  of  you 
got  up  to  speak.  Take  Bazikas.  He  returned  to 
his  seat  before  he  had  three  words  out.  Some- 
body else  began  to  speak  and  you  all  only 
laughed.  Is  it  our  fault  that  formerly  we  had 
nobody  to  teach  us  to  speak?  Did  we  ever  have 
anybody  come  down  to  encourage  the  simple 
man,  to  ask  about  his  troubles,  to  find  out 
what  was  making  his  life  difficult?  The  only 
people  to  come  here  were  the  police.  Now,  I'll 
be  frank  about  it,  the  Soviet  power  is  nursing 
us  as  though  we  were  babes-in-arms,  but  we 
can  be  sure  that  in  time  we'll  learn  to  walk  on 
our  land  with  a  firmer  step  than  the  gentry 
ever  did.  You'll  see!" 

There  was  enthusiastic  applause.  Preitselis 
thrilled  with  emotion.  He  crushed  the  stub  of 
his  cigarette  in  the  ash-tray  and  made  a  long 
pause. 

"Now  I'll  say  something  about  the  elec- 
tions. In  the  old  days,  when  the  gentry  were 
in  power,  there  was  nobody  we  cared  to  vote 
for.  I  remember  we  used  to  get  a  list  of  about 
a  dozen  of  their  candidates  and  each  name 
sounded  as  though  it  were  a  sack  of  money. 
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There  was  one  candidate  who  was  said  to 
have  been  a  peasant.  His  name,  Sudargis, 
sounded  familiar.  And  then  I  remembered  that 
this  same  peasant  had  bought  an  estate  from 
Count  Korzon.  Well,  now  I'm  thinking:  who 
should  we  elect  to  the  Supreme  Soviet?  The 
way  I  understand  it  a  man  suits  us  if  he's  a 
good  farmer  and  works  hard  to  make  the  land 
feed  us  all,  a  good  mechanic  who  keeps  all 
our  machinery  in  repair,  a  teacher  who 
educates  our  children,  a  doctor  who  does  his 
best  for  us  and  sees  that  the  old  live  longer 
and  the  young  do  not  die!  Am  I  right?  Well, 
as  for  the  representatives  of  the  gentry,  I've 
already  told  you  the  sort  of  people  they  are. 
Now,  to  go  back  to. . . ." 

Loud  approving  clapping  greeted  his 
words,  while  the  Party  organizer  and  the 
others  on  the  stage  congratulated  him  and 
said  that  his  was  the  best  speech  that  evening. 
He  was  asked  to  remain  after  the  meeting  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Volost  Executive  Com- 
mittee invited  him  to  the  volost  office  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  candidate  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  would  be  nominated. 

"Whom  have  you  got  in  mind?"  Preitselis 
asked. 
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"Who  d'you  think?  Who's  the  best  man 
we  have?  We'll  talk  to  the  people  at  the  ma- 
chine-and-tractor  station  and  to  the  peasants  in 
Galabud  Volost  and  nominate  the  best  man. 

"Then  your  man  is  General  Kartasius.  You 
may  be  sure  he'll  put  everything  into  such  tip- 
top shape  that  our  volost  will  show  the  others 
a  thing  or  two  as  far  as  the  sowing  and  the 
plan  are  concerned." 

There  were  smiles  while  Preitselis  con- 
tinued his  heated  argument  to  prove  there 
was  no  better  man  than  the  general  in  the 
whole  district.  If  the  general  was  elected  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet,  Preitselis  would  tell  him 
to  his  face:  "Even  though  you  are  a  general, 
you're  still  Andrius  to  me,  and  look  here, 
Andrius,  you  were  born  on  our  land,  you  were 
weaned  on  it  and  we  voted  for  you,  so  get  the 
people  in  the  district  centre  and  in  the  capital 
to  send  us  a  good  doctor,  to  build  us  a  new 
school  and  to  give  our  village  electricity  from 

the  mill Yes,  and  ask  them  to "  There 

were  many  things  they  could  get  him  to  do  to 
keep  him  busy.  For  a  man  like  that  it  would 
all  be  mere  child's  play.  He  was  a  general.  He 
had  taken  Koenigsberg! 

When  Preitselis  was  leaving  he  heard  the 
Party  organizer  tell  the  chairman: 
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.  "They've  telephoned  from  the  Uyezd  Party 
Committee:  he'll  be  here  at  dinner-time 
tomorrow." 

"Is  that  certain?" 

"Yes.  I  spoke  to  them  myself.  They  were 
anxious  we  should  welcome  him  as  befits  a 
general." 

"That  will  be  a  real  gala  occasion!  I  bet 
everyone  will  come  running  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him.  But  where  are  we  going  to  put  him  up 
for  the  night?" 

"You're  keeping  it  away  from  me,  his  old 
friend,"  Preitselis  thought  to  himself.  "That's 
your  business,  but  all  the  same  I  know  when 
Andrius  is  coming.  If  you're  going  to  nom- 
inate a  candidate  tomorrow,  I  don't  see  how 
it  can  be  anybody  but  him." 

The  moment  Preitselis  came  home,  he 
cried  out: 

"Ona,  tidy  up  the  place!  General  iKartasius 
is  arriving  tomorrow.  Press  my  striped  trou- 
sers and  make  sure  that  everything  shines 
like  a  ploughshare.  You  understand,  we're 
putting  him  up  as  our  candidate!  Bit  of  my 
work  that.  I  got  the  people  round  to  the  idea. 
That's  a  man  for  you!  You'll  see " 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  when  it 
was  still  dark,  Preitselis  set  out  for  the  lake 
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with  a  fowling-piece  under  his  arm.  When- 
ever he  passed  along  the  bank  the  patches  of 
ice-free  water  had  teemed  with  ducks.  The 
sight  always  made  his  heart  beat  with  excite- 
ment. 

Now  he  directed  his  footsteps  towards  the 
island.  Finding  a  comfortable  spot  behind  a 
bush,  he  made  a  nest  in  the  snow  for  himself. 
Daybreak  was  near  at  hand.  It  felt  good  to  be 
sitting  here  in  the  open  country  with  snow  all 
around  you.  The  air  carried  a  faint  smell  of 
alder  bark  and  dampness— a  sign  it  would 
thaw  soon. 

Preitselis  wanted  to  delight  his  friend  with 
a  brace  of  ducks.  'Kartasius  himself  had  given 
him  that  idea  by  asking  about  the  ducks  dur- 
ing his  last  visit. 

A  bird  called  in  the  bushes  on  the  island. 
Preitselis  could  not  tell  what  it  was,  but  its 
cry,  repeated  several  times  after  short  inter- 
vals like  the  strings  of  a  balalaika,  reminded 
him  that  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

"It  will  be  wonderful  here  in  spring  when 
the  first  furrow  is  turned  up  by  the  plough!" 

It  was  growing  lighter.  But  there  were  no 
ducks.  They  seemed  to  have  disappeared  to 
spite  him.  The  sportsman  waited  an  hour,  then 
another.  He  began  to  shiver,  but  still  no  ducks 
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flew  by.  He  waved  his  arm  in  disgust  at  a 
patch  of  ice-free  water  and  went  across  the 
island  in  the  hope  of  killing  a  hare.  But  none 
were  in  sight.  Just  as  he  was  giving  up  all 
hope  he  came  across  a  small  ice-hole,  reaching 
it  by  a  narrow  promontory,  and  frightened 
away  a  covey  of  partridges.  He  instantly 
bagged  four  birds. 

It  was  well  past  midday  when  Preitselis 
turned  for  home.  From  afar  he  strained  his 
eyes  to  see  a  car  or  some  other  sign  of  Karta- 
sius'  arrival.  Noticing  nothing,  he  took  a  short 
cut  across  back-yards  and  kitchen  gardens. 

It  was  only  when  he  leaped  over  the  hedge 
and  was  approaching  his  porch  that  he  heard 
voices  and  laughter  in  the  living  room. 

"He's  here!"  he  thought,  his  heart  beating 
fast. 

Preitselis  decided  he  would  first  go  to  the 
other  half  of  the  house,  to  his  neighbour,  and 
make  himself  presentable  there.  If  he  needed 
a  change  he  could  call  his  wife  to  bring  him 
his  Surilday  suit.  But  just  as  he  put  his  foot 
across  the  threshold,  the  door  opened  wide  and 
somebody  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  re- 
peating the  words  Preitselis  had  just  said  to 
himself: 

"He's  here!" 
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"Come  on,  lads,  all  together  now,  one,  two, 
three!" 

Preitselis  was  seized  from  all  sides  and 
swung  into  the  air.  Somebody  took  away  his 
gun:  the  birds  he  had  bagged  slipped  down 
his  shoulder.  He  could  not  understand  the  ex- 
citement. Finally,  he  was  put  on  his  feet  and 
congratulations  began  to  shower  down  on  him. 
'Only  then  did  he  realize  that  the  working 
people  of  the  machine-and-tractor  station  and 
the  peasants  of  Galabud  and  Siksniai  volosts 
had  nominated  him  their  deputy. 

"What  about  General  Kartasius?  Have  you 
all  gone  mad?  There  must  be  some  mistake." 

"There's  no  mistake. . . ." 

"Wait,  wait  a  minute,"  Preitselis  pleaded, 
trying  to  make  himself  heard,  "chairman, 
wait. ...  I  heard  you  saying.yesterday  that  he 
was  coming  today  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
given  a  reception  as  befits  a  general. . . ." 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  singer!  The  people 
from  the  Uyezd  Committee  were  anxious  we 
should  give  him  a  proper  reception.  We're  hav- 
ing a  concert  in  the  evening,  in  the  school. 
And  Gutaucius,  the  singer,  is  coming  down." 

Preitselis  was  confused.  He  smiled  shyly, 
flushed,  lifted  his  hands  in  dismay  and  timidly 
excused  himself. 
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"Are  you  serious  about  the  whole  business, 
jmrades?  I  don't  deserve  such  an  honour, 

-a  simple  fellow " 

"Don't  begin  that  story!  Wasn't  it  you  who 
said  yesterday  that  we  have  to  put  forward 
doctors  who  take  good  care  of  our  children 
and  old  folk,  teachers  who  teach  well,  farmers 
who  know  their  jobs  and  give  us  corn — well, 
you're  the  best  tractor  driver  in  our  uyezd," 
his  friends  said. 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  chairman  of  the 
Volost  Executive  Committee,  "we've  drawn  up 
instructions  for  you." 

"What  instructions?"  Preitselis  asked  in 
surprise. 

"If  you're  elected,  you  will  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  need  a  doctor  here,  and  a  new 
school. . . .  And  there's  the  electric  cable  that 
will  have  to  be  laid  from  the  mill  to  the  vil- 
lage. . . .  And  next  year. . . ." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I'll  manage  it,"  Preitse- 
lis tried  to  argue.  "The  general  is  the  man  you 
want!" 

"The  general  is  in  command  in  another 
place.  While  you're  getting  the  job  of  knock- 
ing things  into  shape  here,  in  our  volost." 

Preitselis  was  not  given  a  chance  to  say 
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anything  else.  He  was  congratulated  and  his 
comrades  shook  his  hand. 

Over  the  heads  of  his  comrades  Preitselis 
saw  his  wife's  radiant  face  in  the  doorway 
and  in  that  .fleeting  instant  his  whole  life 
passed  before  his  eyes:  the  Uhlans  beating 
him  in  the  churchyard  with  rifle  butts,  the 
police  driving  him  from  one  halting  place  to 
another,  with  not  a  word  said  in  his  defence 
by  the  people  for  whom  he  used  to  grow  corn 
and  plough  land. . . . 

He  burned  with  a  desire  to  thank  his  com- 
rades from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

"Stalin. . ."  Preitselis  began,  but  tears  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing. 

He  wanted  to  say  something  more,  but 
then  he  realized  that  with  that  single  word  he 
had  said  everything  that  was  stored  up  in  his 
heart. 


THE  SOXG 

Jokubas  had  quarrelled  with  everybody.  He 
had  been  uncommunicative  for  two  days  now, 
sitting  alone  in  a  corner  or  wandering  round 
the  house,  looking  black  as  thunder.  His  word 
as  the  head  of  his  family  no  longer  counted, 
nobody  paid  him  the  slightest  attention.  True, 
his  sons  never  hurt  him,  but  they  winked  at 
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everything  he  said.  And  yet  people  were  still 
saying  that  an  apple  falls  near  the  apple-tree. 
Look  how  that  works  out  in  life:  the  apple 
fell  and  rolled  so  far  away  that  you'd  never 
tell  what  tree  it  had  come  from! 

All  spring  Jokubas  had  been  hearing  talk 
about  that  new  way  of  tilling  land.  People  had 
kept  coming  to  the  village  from  the  Volost 
Committee,  calling  meetings  and  reading 
letters  from  the  Party  Committee,  but  had  a 
single  sensible  farmer  signed  the  contract? 
They  had  listened  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  it 
came  to  signing  a  paper  the  hut  emptied. 
Whoever  heard  of  people  rushing  their  feet  off 
at  every  call  the  authorities  made?  When  did 
the  authorities  ever  have  the  good  of  the  people 
at  heart?  There  was  still  time  to  ponder  this 
thing  over,  to  listen  to  wiser  heads  if  any 
good  would  come  of  this  new-fangled  way  of 
farming.  The  land  had  lain  fallow  for  two 
years  and  it  would  not  hurt  it  to  wait  another 
summer  or  so.  It  was  no  business  of  his  to 
Worry  about  how  much  wasteland  and  how 
many  fields  and  unmown  meadows  there  were 
in  the  world.  The  gentry  had  kept  them  wild, 
had  sported  for  game  there  with  their  hounds; 
these  lands  had  never  known  the  touch  of  the 
plough  or  the  harrow.  The  gentry  had  lived 
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their  way  and  the  peasant  his  and  everybody 
knew  his  place.  But  now  every  day  brought 
something  new,  every  word  was  a  precept,  and 
if  you  were  to  ask  who  was  in  power  and 
where  that  power  was  your  own  children 
replied:  "We  are  the  power.  The  working 
people's  power!"  Only  a  year  ago  Jokubas 
would  not  have  given  a  brass  farthing  for 
words  like  that,  but  now  he  could  not  help 
seeing  there  was  truth  in  them. 

His  own  son,  the  son  of  a  former  farm- 
hand, had  personally  divided  the  Levonpolis 
estate,  while  the  steam  mill  in  Stulgiai  and 
the  entire  estate  there  was  managed  by  the  son 
of  Kliciukas,  a  poor  landless  peasant.  Land- 
lord Muraska  from  the  Levonpolis  estate  had 
been  to  Jokubas'  hut,  taken  off  his  cap  and 
tearfully  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  retain  at 
least  a  small  piece  of  land.  Try  and  under- 
stand what  it  all  meant:  for  twenty  years 
Jokubas  had  worked  for  the  gentry,  but  that 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  a  landlord  stand- 
ing before  the  son  of  a  farm-hand  hatless  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes! 

Jokubas  had  not  believed  his  own  eyes,  had 
weighed  it  all  this  way  and  that.  Everywhere 
people  were  whispering,  the  rich  were  deriding 
Soviet  power,  but  secretly  they  were  burying 
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grain  and  hiding  cattle  in  the  woods.  In  the 
valley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  there 
were  only  three  farms:  the  biggest  and  the 
best  in  the  district.  Their  owners  had  fled  dur- 
ing the  war  and  for  two  years  now  the  land 
had  not  been  tilled.  That  was  no  way  to  treat 
good  land!  The  poor  peasants  and  the  farm- 
hands began  to  stir  things  up.  They  called 
meetings,  signed  papers  and  decided  to 
cultivate  the  land  all  together,  "cuperatively." 
The  first  to  volunteer  for  the  job  were  Jokubas' 
two  sons  and  four  new  settlers  from  the  village 
of  Garliauskai. 

For  many  days  Jokubas'  sons  had  been 
going  to  the  valley,  taking  with  them  the  har- 
row and  the  roller,  and  now  they  had  taken 
Lauckas'  mare — to  carry  manure  from  their 
own  farm  to  land  that  did  not  belong  to  them. 
It  was  too  scandalous  for  words:  a  "cuper- 
ative"  indeed! 

Jokubas  knew  there  were  "cuperatives"  in 
the  towns,  selling  kerosene,  nails,  horse-shoes 
and  salt,  but  whoever  heard  of  land  being 
called  a  "cuperative."  He  did  not  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  his  sons.  It  was  some  years 
since  they  had  taken  over  the  reins  in  the 
family  and  stopped  doing  their  father's 
bidding. 
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All  morning  Jokubas  had  wandered  round 
the  house,  gathering  wood  splinters  into  a  pile 
and  carrying  dry  fire-wood  to  the  shed.  When 
he  grew  tired  he  sat  on  a  sleigh  near  the  shed 
to  warm  himself  in  the  sun.  The  ploughland 
had  not  yet  turned  green,  but  it  was  already 
dry  and  cracking,  looking  white  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  ploughshares  already  working  in 
some  of  the  fields  reflected  a  dazzling  light. 
The  ravine  rang  with  the  whistles  that  the 
children  made  from  osier  bark.  Footsteps 
made  Jokubas  look  round  and  he  saw  a  tall 
stranger  in  a  hat  walking  about  his  yard. 
What  was  he  doing  here?  Probably  from  the 
committee,  looking  for  one  of  his  sons,  Jokubas 
thought. 

"Sunning  yourself?" 

Jokubas  recognized  the  man.  It  was  Bene- 
diktas  Briedikis.  Seldom  seen  in  these  parts 
formerly,  he  now  made  a  point  of  passing  by 
more  and  more  frequently.  From  the  moment 
he  saw  him,  Jokubas  thought  he  looked 
somehow  different:  although  he  wore  a  city 
hat,  his  clothes  were  shabby  and  rumpled. 

"Only  three  years  ago  you  were  so  high 
and  mighty — I  should  say  so — you  were  the 
richest  man  hereabouts,"  the  old  man  thought, 
'"and  now  you  seem  to  be  pretty  low.  No 
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wonder — with  half  your  land  cut  away  that 
time  by  the  Soviet  power  and  then  after  the 
war  with  a  still  richer  piece  carved  out  from 
the  remainder." 

"Where  are  your  helpers?  Why  is  it  so  quiet 
here?"  Briedikis  asked. 

Jokubas  made  some  room  on  the  sleigh 
and  the  visitor  sat  down. 

"They're  working-  on  the  cuperative  land. 
Half  the  ploughing's  finished,  they  say." 

The  visitor  kept  silent.  He  looked  at  the 
shed  and  then,  throwing  his  head  back,  fixed 
his  gaze  on  the  sky.  Cranes  were  gabbling 
somewhere  above  the  clouds. 

"That's  the  way  of  things,"  Briedikis  final- 
ly began.  "It's  the  same  now  with  or  without 
land.  These  days  you  can't  tell  good  from  bad. 
Mark  my  words,  a  wind  will  blow  yet,  and 
when  it  does  it  will  turn  everything  upside 
down  like  a  stack  of  hay.  That  man  was  right 
when  he  said:  'learn  to  pray  and  sew  bags 
from  sacking,  for  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  go  out  into  the  world  to  beg  for  bread.' '; 

"What  man?"  Jokubas  asked,  not  com- 
prehending the  crafty  words,  but  taking  alarm 
just  the  same. 

"It  was  just  a  thought  I  had,"  Briedikis 
replied  without  explaining.  "What  heat  we're 
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having,  confound  it!  The  sweat's  standing  out 
like  dew!" 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  forehead 
with  the  torn  lining. 

"We  used  to  be  told  that  if  you  want  to 
teach  la  mare  to  pull  a  plough,  you  have  to 
do  it  gradually.  You  have  to  loosen  the  traces 
and  give  her  her  head.  They're  beginning  with 
a  co-operative  here,  too.  Nothing  but  politics'll 
come  out  of  this  common  cultivation  of  land. 
The  kind  of  politics  that'll  leave  no  trace  of 
our  estates,"  the  visitor  continued  in  the  same 
puzzling  manner. 

"Why  won't  it  leave  any  trace?"  Jokubas 
queried,  his  alarm  growing. 

"Socialism's  been  proclaimed!  But  your 
sons  can  explain  all  that  much  better " 

He  got  up,  swung  a  pitchfork  on  to  his 
shoulder  and  lingered  for  a  minute,  but  as 
Jokubas  asked  no  questions  and  kept  silent, 
he  muttered  something  and  walked  away, 
sighing. 

"It's  rumbling  somewhere.  A  bit  early  in 
the  year  for  a  thunder-storm,"  he  shouted 
after  he  had  gone  a  fair  distance. 

Jokubas  was  so  confused  that  now  he 
could  no  longer  decide  who  was  right.  No 
matter  what  was  said  about  Briedikis,  there 
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was  no  denying  the  man  knew  a  thing  or 
two.  He  was  shabby  now,  his  power  and  his 
wealth  were  gone,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  he 
used  to  hobnob  with  officials  and  priors. 

People  said  his  son  was  hiding  in  the 
woods,  and  there  were  some  who  said 
Briedikis  became  a  bit  touched  after  the  peas- 
ants had  divided  up  his  land. 

Jokubas  hurriedly  rose  to  his  feet  when  he 
heard  the  clatter  of  wheels.  He  decided  to  take 
his  sons  to  task  properly.  But  in  his  hurry  he 
stumbled  over  the  runner  of  the  sleigh  and 
fell  flat  on  the  soft  sawdust.  The  hens,  rum- 
maging in  it,  flapped  their  wings  in  fright. 

"This  is  no  time  for  jesting!"  he  said  to 
himself,  growing  angrier,  and  with  his  hair 
full  of  sawdust  he  strode  across  the  yard.  His 
sons  were  turning  into  the  yard  on  an  empty 
cart.  They  were  making  for  the  cow-house 
again,  and  the  old  man  quickened  his  pace. 

"What,  did  you  not  take  enough  the  last 
time?  Haven't  you  got  land  and  work  of  your 
own?  You're  squandering  grain,  that's  what 
you're  doing!  Did  you  grow  it  to  give  it  away 
to  ragamuffins?" 

Jurgis,  the  elder  son,  was  standing  in,  a 
puddle,  washing  his  feet,  his  trousers  rolled 
up  to  his  knees.  He  glanced  up  at  his  father. 
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"That's  really  nonsense,  you  know,  father. 
Did  you  think  we'd  grow  bread  for  the  rich?" 

"No,  but  you're  doing  it  for  a  lot  of  scamps, 
for  all  sorts  of  vagabonds!" 

"Since  when  have  you  become  a  nobleman, 
father?  I  see  you've  already  forgotten  that  all 
your  life  you've  been  feeding  lice  with  your 
body  until  you  got  your  five  dessiatins!" 

"They're  enough  for  me.  How  much  will 
you  get?"  Jokubas  shouted.  He  shook  his  head, 
scattering  sawdust.  "There'll  be  politics  out  of 
all  this.  You'll  be  sorry,  but  it'll  be  too  late— 
you  yourselves  are  asking  to  eat  from  the  same 
pot!" 

"Are  you  missing  the  landlord's  stick, 
father?"  Andrius,  the  younger  son,  said,  giv- 
ing his  brother  a  wink. 

"Enough  of  your  jokes!  You  be  careful  or 
I'll  have  the  stick  on  you." 

"Don't  stretch  it,  father!  The  way  you're 
flying  out  at  us  it  looks  as  if  Briedikis's  prom- 
ised to  make  you  a  policeman.  You're  minding 
every  swindler." 

"That  swindler  understands  things  better 
than  you!"  his  father  retorted. 

The  hens  again  surrounded  the  old  man, 
and  the  cock,  holding  its  head  to  one  side, 
looked  fixedly  at  him. 
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"What's  good  for  him  is  poison  for  us.  Next 
time  you  explain  to  that  wise  man  that  we  are 
going  to  eat  porridge  not  from  one  pot  but  that 
each  of  us  will  eat  it  from  ten.  And  we'll  let 
him  lick  up  what's  left  over." 

Jokubas  felt  it  was  no  use  trying  to  get  the 
better  of  his  son.  Besides,  his  wife,  attracted 
by  the  noise,  was  calling  to  him  to  come  into 
the  house. 

"Watch  out  that  you  won't  have  to  go  out 
into  the  world  with  bags  on  your  shoulders  to 
tease  watch-dogs.  Nothing  will  come  of  these 
cuperatives,"  the  old  man  growled,  walking 
away. 

Jurgis  was  stung  by  his  father's  words  and 
he  spat  noisily  into  the  puddle. 

"It's  your  landlords  and  estates  that  bred 
beggars!  D'you  hear!"  he  shouted,  his  face 
purple. 

Jokubas  walked  quickly  into  the  hut,  the 
hens  hurrying  in  after  him.  He  missed  his  son's 
last  words.  More  often  than  not,  after  losing 
an  argument  with  his  sons,  he  vented  his 
spleen  on  his  wife.  When  he  entered  the  hut 
he  found  her  sitting  on  the  floor  by  a  trough, 
stuffing  sausages.  Some  days  ago  they  had 
killed  a  pig:  it  had  refused  food  for  a  week  and 
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the  family  was  afraid  it  ihad  fiallen  ill  and 
would  die. 

Jokubas  threw  his  stick  into  a  corner  and 
sat  down  at  the  table.  He  was  angry  and 
waited  for  some  provocation  from  his  wife. 
But  she  had  come  to  know  her  old  man 
thoroughly.  Not  at  all  afraid  of  his  anger,  she 
knew  how  to  calm  him  gently,  without  hurt- 
ing him.  Waiting  in  vain  for  her  to  speak,  he 
finally  mumbled: 

"You've  been  at  this  business  of  stuffing 
since  early  morning.  If  it  goes  on  any  longer 
you'll  use  up  all  the  meat!" 

"Well,  and  what  if  I  do?" 

What  was  this?  He  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes.  His  wife  had  unscrewed  the  bell 
mouth  of  his  clarinet,  stretched  an  intestine 
over  it  and  was  stuffing  meat  into  the  intestine 
with  her  finger  as  through  a  funnel.  She  had 
made  the  clarinet  into  a  machine  for  stuffing 
sausages!  For  a  wild  moment  Jokubas  could 
not  find  his  tongue. 

"Have  you  gone  mad,  woman?" 

"Is  anything  wrong?" 

"Is  anything  wrong!  Enough  of  your  jokes! 
Give  it  to  me!  Quick!" 

"A  fine  musician  you  are!  You  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  me  for  having  brought  it  down 
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from  the  attic.  The  worms  would  have  turned 
it  into  powder.  You  don't  need  it!" 

"I  do  need  it!  Where's  the  other  end?" 
"Here,  here,  take  it.  I  haven't  eaten  it!" 
She  wiped  the  greased  end  of  the  clarinet 
with  her  apron  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Jokubas  screwed  the  clarinet  together  and 
after  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  wife  sulked  the 
who'le  evening. 

He  was  silent  throughout  supper  and  at 
night  he  could  not  fall  asleep;  he  was  furious 
with  those  who  were  already  sleeping  believing 
they  had  intentionally  left  him  alone  again 
with  his  old  age.  Why  did  nobody  want  to 
understand  him?  Did  they  really  think  he 
wished  his  children  harm? 

His  wife  spoke  several  times  in  her  sleep, 
then  she  turned  over  on  her  other  side  and 
Jokubas  felt  her  warm  breath.  She  had  always 
been  a  sound  sleeper.  Even  during  the  day- 
time, when  she  worked  in  the  field,  harvesting 
flax  or  weeding  the  kitchen  garden,  she  could 
lie  down  on  the  ground  and  go  to  sleep.  When 
reproved  or  teased  about  it  she  would  say: 
'•'What  of  it!  I've  never  had  my  fill  of  sleep. 
First  I  tended  the  cows  and  then  the  children 
came,  one  after  another,  and  I  could  never 
put  away  the  cradle. . . ." 
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She  used  to  rock  a  cradle  and  keep  cover- 
ing her  baby  with  a  ragged  blanket  even  while 
she  slept.  And  now,  although  her  children  had 
grown  up,  she  slept  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
through  force  of  habit,  her  arm  dangling  where 
once  the  cradle  had  stood  and  sometimes  going 
through  the  motions  of  rocking  it.  She  had 
fourteen  children  but  almost  all  of  them  died 
before  they  were  a  year  old.  Some  had  died  at 
the  age  of  two  or  three.  Only  two  survived  and, 
perhaps,  that  was  for  the  better.  Where  could 
they  have  found  the  food  to  feed  such  a  family? 
Though  so  much  time  had  passed,  to  Jokubas 
it  seemed  only  a  short  while  ago  that  he  had 
bathed  his  first-born  in  the  trough!  They  never 
had  enough  bread  or  real  happiness. . . .  While 
the  sons  were  growing  he  and  his  wife  had  to 
fight  against  hunger  singly,  year  in  and  year 
out.  In  spring  they  always  had  to  borrow  grain 
from  the  rich  until  the  new  harvest. 


Work  had  been  going  on  in  the  valley  for 
many  days.  The  land,  lying  fallow  for  several 
years,  had  hardened  and  resisted  the  harrow 
and  the  plough.  Large  stones  had  to  be  tied 
to  the  harrow  to  keep  it  from  swaying.  The 
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lean  horses  of  the  new  settlers  had  difficulty 
in  pulling  the  ploughs.  Some  of  the  men  went 
to  the  machine-and-tractor  station  to  ask  for 
a  tractor.  It  finally  arrived,  puffing  and  lurch- 
Ing.  The  children  ran  to  see  it;  the  old  folk 
came,  too.  The  tractor  dug  the  shares  of  its 
several  ploughs  into  the  land,  rapidly  turning 
it  over.  It  knew  no  obstacles.  Fires  smoked 
along  the  edge  of  the  valley:  that  was  the 
heaped  couch-grass  smouldering.  Every  day 
more  and  more  land  was  put  to  the  plough, 
which  began  to  take  in  the  slopes  as  well.  The 
days  were  warm  and  sunny. 

Jokubas  looked  at  the  valley  only  from  a 
distance,  from  his  yard. 

He  went  nearer  when  the  tractor  appeared. 
Ihere  was  something  irresistible  about  the 
machine.  He  could  spend  hours  watching  it 
work  in  the  fields,  snort,  occasionally  back-fire, 
and  crawl  back  and  forth.  Were  it  not  for  his 
pride,  the  old  man  would  have  gone  to  make 
a  closer  inspection.  But  he  was  still  angry 
with  his  sons.  Every  day,  however,  he  took  a 
short  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  "cuperative" 
land,  swishing  his  stick  over  the  top  of  the 
grass  and  throwing  clods  and  dried  twigs  off 
the  path  into  a  ditch.  Sometimes  a  lark  flew 
up  out  of  his  way  and  filled  the  air  with  its 
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twittering.  Sometimes  the  old  man  sat  on.  a 
hill,  took  off  his  cap  and  let  the  breeze  ruffle 
his  grey  hair.  Looking  into  the  valley  one  day, 
he  saw  a  grey  mare  harnessed  to  a  harrow. 
"Where  did  that  grey  come  from?"  he  won- 
dered. "The  place  is  filling  with  horses!" 

There  was  a  crowd  of  children  and  adults 
on  the  co-operative  land  near  a  small  birch 
grove.  Blacksmith  Marcinkus  was  also  there, 
repairing  ploughs  and  harrows  in  the  open 
air.  At  last  Jokubas  could  bear  it  no  longer 
and  one  day  he  went  down  into  the  valley. 
Most  of  the  land  was  already  sown.  The  peas- 
ants laboured  until  midnight,  hurrying  to 
tend  their  own  fields  and  to  help  in  the  work 
of  the  co-operative.  Night  would  fall  before 
you'd  realize  it  and  parents  would  try  to  make 
their  children  go  home  to  bed,  but  they  pre- 
ferred to  sit  round  a  fire  or  to  race  with  the 
dogs.  Darkness  would  settle  on  the  land  and 
hide  the  people  and  only  here  and  there 
voices  would  be  heard.  Some  people  would 
return  to  the  valley  at  nightfall,  after  supper, 
when  the  day's  work  on  their  own  land  was 
done. 

Often,  in  the  darkness,  somebody  would 
say: 

"How  about  working  tonight,  Jurgis?" 


"Why  not?  I'm  game.  The  moon's  bright 
enough!" 

There  was  satisfaction  in  their  voices  and 
if  you  were  to  strike  a  match  you  would  see 
them  smiling.  You  could  always  expect  to  hear 
merry  banter,  a  witty  word,  or  somebody 
swearing  good-naturedly  or  shouting  at  a  horse 
for  pulling  towards  the  fresh  grass.  Some- 
where else  peasants  would  be  putting  fresh 
horses  to  the  ploughs,  discussing  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  work  done  better,  or 
inspecting  seeds. 

Jokubas  became  a  regular  visitor  to  the 
valley.  In  the  morning  he  would  hastily  feed 
the  cattle,  chop  some  fire-wood  and  hurry 
away.  New  emotions  drove  him  from  his  lonely 
yard,  out  of  his  stuffy  hut  to  seek  the  company 
of  people.  He  was  not  alone  in  this.  The  same 
feeling  made  old  man  Martinas  and  the  black- 
smith's father  go  to  the  "cuperative"  land 
every  day,  and  though  there  was  little  they 
;could  do  to  help,  they  took  an  interest  in 
everything. 

"It's  jollier  when  you  work  as  a  team," 
Jokubas  mumbled  one  day,  watching  the 
young  farmers  combing  the  land  with  four 
harrows  and  planting  potatoes.  Beyond  the 
potato  field  the  rye  was  already  sprouting. 
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"Yes,"  Martinas  agreed,  "it's  jollier  and 
easier.  They  keep  going  at  it  like  bees  and  be- 
fore you  know  it  the  hive  is  full." 

The  two  old  men  were  sitting  under  a  birch- 
tree  with  a  grooved  trunk.  Sap  was  trickling 
down  into  a  helmet  that  served  as  a  tin. 

Jokubas  got  up  on  his  knees,  tilted  the 
helmet  and  drank  the  juice.  He  wiped  his 
mouth  with  the  hem  of  his  coat  and  slowly 
began  to  unwind  the  kerchief  from  his  clarinet. 
He  wetted  the  tip  of  the  instrument,  carefully 
covered  all  the  valves  with  his  fingers  and 
blew. 

"It's  a  long  time  since  I  played.  Must  be 
twenty  years,"  he  said,  holding  the  clarinet 
away  from  him  for  a  moment. 

The  old  man's  cheeks  puffed  out,  he  blinked 
and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  At  first  it  was 
difficult  to  recognize  the  melody.  The  old  man's 
stiff,  unpracticed  fingers  bobbed  as  though  he 
were  twisting  thread. 

But  soon  a  song,  a  new  song  which  the 
young  people  now  sing,  flowed  triumphantly 
over  the  fields. 

Jokubas'  sons  stopped  their  horses.  The 
other  peasants  and  the  women  planting  pota- 
toes also  stopped  for  a  minute  to  listen. 

Jurgis   stroked   his    sweating    chest    and 
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listened  with  a  smile — it  was  like  drinking 
cool  water. 

"If  I'm  not  mistaken  it's  Father!  There, 
under  the  birch!"  he  cried  out  suddenly  with 
a  happy  laugh. 

The  men  resumed  their  work  and  the 
women  followed  the  harrows,  dropping  pota- 
toes into  the  trenches  they  made.  Jurgis  real- 
ized that  with  that  song  Jokubas  was  making 
peace  with  his  sons,  with  the  new  sowing, 
with  the  new  life. . . .  And  in  his  thoughts  he 
repeated  what  somebody  said:  "It's  merrier  to 
live  together,  as  one  family.  It  makes  people 
better  somehow." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  shade  of  the  birch-tree, 
his  father  played  on  and  on. 


A  PAGE 
OUT  OF  THE  PAST 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

The  ploughland  shows  black  from  under 
the  melting  snow.  The  wind  thrums  the 
brooms  on  the  stalks  like  a  bow,  carrying  the 
dismal  song  of  the  swamps  across  the  fields. 

The  sky  is  overcast,  the  buds  on  the  trees 
have  not  yet  opened,  and  the  forest  is  desolate. 

The  small  village  of  Sarmantai  lies  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  swamp.  Here  vegetation  is 
scanty  and  the  harvest  is  poor.  The  swamp 
stretches  out  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  In  May  the  meadow-grass  blooms, 
the  ground  overgrows  with  moss,  and  the 
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clusters  of  juniper  are  studded  with  berries. 
But  rye  and  summer  corn  grow  poorly  here. 

Close  by  the  village  stands  the  forest  of 
the  gentry.  The  swamps  idle  the  time  away 
with  rains,  with  the  wailing  of  the  wind,  with 
the  flowering  of  the  juniper. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  sticky  buds  of  the  alder- 
trees  will  also  fill  the  air  with  a  fragrant  smell 
and,  opening  their  rain-kissed  yellow  lips,  as 
though  smiling  through  tears,  will  begin 
whispering  about  spring. 

The  gentry  democrats,  who  ruled  the  land, 
divided  up  the  Sarmantai  estate.  Jurgis 
Bartkus,  too,  came  by  several  hectares  of  it. 
The  fields  lay  apart  from  those  of  the  other 
villages  and  in  the  volost  centre  they  were 
registered  under  the  same  name  as  the  estate. 
Soon  Bartkus  had  a  neighbour — another 
settler  built  a  dug-out  beside  his. 

All  his  life  Bartkus  had  dreamed  of  own- 
ing a  small  strip  of  black  land  and  now  he 
was  the  owner  of  hectares  of  it.  But  these 
hectares  were  a  heavy  burden;  they  sapped 
his  health.  From  time  to  time  a  stench  rose  in 
the  swamp  from  the  rotting  trunks  and  leaves; 
Bartkus  gasped  for  air  and  his  feet  ached.  At 
night  he  sat  on  his  pallet,  panting  and  tortured 
by  coughing. 
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His  wife  bewailed  his  sufferings  and  her 
own  bitter  lot: 

"If  only  we  could  leave  this  hole  and  build 
ourselves  some  sort  of  hut  for  the  winter!" 

Bartkus  had  other  cares  besides  his  illness. 
He  had  to  think  of  seeds,  his  debts,  the  sow- 
ing, and  timber  for  a  hut.  He  had  an  old  mare, 
but  it  could  no  longer  chew  the  rough  feed 
and  he  had  to  give  it  chopped  straw  steeped 
in  hot  water.  It  barely  managed  to  pull  the 
plough  or  the  cart  and  Bartkus  thought  of 
selling  it  to  a  knacker  and  buying  another 
horse. 

Day  broke.  A  narrow  silver  ray  pierced  the 
tiny,  smutty  window  of  the  dug-out.  A  di- 
shevelled head  showed,  and  when  it  dis- 
appeared a  rough,  wasted  hand  was  thrust 
out.  "The  rain  seems  to  have  stopped,"  Bartkus 
said,  speaking  to  someone  inside  the  dug-out, 
"I  must  see  Kaupkus.  We'll  think  things 
out  together." 

At  first  the  back  of  a  patched  coat  appeared 
out  of  the  dug-out  and  then  the  man  himself. 
He  brushed  the  dust  off  his  dirty  knees,  rolled 
up  his  trousers,  shook  the  straw  out  of  his 
wooden  shoes  and,  dragging  his  aching  feet, 
hobbled  across  the  swamp.  He  reached  a  dug- 
out like  his  own  and  vanished  through  the  door, 
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An  old  man  was  sitting  in  the  dug-out. 
Several  pairs  of  children's  eyes  were  riveted 
on  a  sliced  loaf  of  bread.  A  woman,  eyes 
streaming  from  the  smoke,  was  rocking  a  baby 
in  a  trough.  The  men  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  their  pipes,  refilled  them  from  a  pouch  and, 
fixing  their  eyes  on  the  earthen  floor,  began 
to  talk. 

"If  this  weather  holds  another  week  we'll 
have  to  start  working  on  the  field." 

"Who  knows.  It  may  rain  like  it  did  last 
year." 

"Please  God,  not  that!"  the  woman  rocking 
the  baby  said  earnestly.  "It'll  be  the  end  of 
us  then." 

"Well,    it    may    clear    up.    What    I    want 

to  say  is  that  we're    badly  off  for  bread 

Did  you  get  any?"  Bartkus  asked  his  neigh- 
bour. 

"Where  from?  That's  our  last  loaf.  I've  no 
idea  how  we're  going  to  live.  We'll  have  to 
get  along  without  food.  I  can  manage  a  week 
on  water,  but  what  can  you  do  with  them?" 
he  pointed  to  the  children.  "They've  got  to  be 
fed,  they  don't  understand!" 

"One  good  year  is  all  I  ask If  only  the 

rye  would  grow  properly  just  once.  This  land 
is  no  good:  you  give  it  all    your    strength, 
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water  it  with  your  sweat. . ."  said  the  woman. 
She  was  thin  from  heavy  toil  and  hunger. 

"What  are  you  doing  now?  Have  you  got 
any  time?"  Bartkus  asked,  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe. 

"Why?" 

"If  you  have,  we  could  go  and  see  about 
that  zuper.  I  hear  you  can  sign  up  for  it.  It 
may  have  arrived  already. . . ." 

Kaupkus  glanced  at  his  wife.  The  tears  in 
her  eyes  had  dried. 

"We  may  as  well  gor"  he  said,  getting  up 
from  the  kneading-trough.  "Where  did  you 
put  my  onuchi?"* 

His  wife  rose  and  pulled  the  onuchi  out 
from  under  a  pile  of  twigs.  While  the  olcl  man 
was  tying  them  round  his  feet,  Bartkus  said: 

"We  may  manage  to  settle  our  debts  in  the 
autumn  somehow.  The  agronomist  was  saying 
in  the  church  square  that  you  get  lush  rye  if 
you  use  this  zuper.  He  said  that  in  Kurland,  in 
•Prussia,  people  have  been  using  it  on  their 
fields  for  a  long  time.  That's  why  rye  grows 
well  there." 

Silently  they  followed  each  other  out  of  the 
dug-out  and  hurried  across  the  swamp,  their 

*  Onuchi — cloth  bandages  used  as  stockings. — Tr. 
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shoulders  stooping.  Soon  their  dwellings, 
resembling  two  smoking  hillocks,  were  left 
far  behind. 

Bartkus  was  out  of  breath  by  the  time  they 
climbed  the  hill;  he  gasped  for  air  and  had  to 
stop  after  every  few  steps.  Kaupkus  waited 
for  him. 

"I  can't It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  I  didn't 

have  to  work.  It  gets  really  bad  when  I  walk 
just  a  little  faster  or  carry  something  heavy." 

Presently  they  reached  the  village  and 
found  the  shop  at  the  far  end  of  Vorobinaya 
Street.  There  they  asked  about  the  super- 
phosphate. 

"We're  expecting  to  hear  from  'Klaipeda 
today,"  the  shop  assistant  told  them. 

The  peasants  in  the  shop  said  that  the  news- 
papers were  writing  about  superphosphate, 
praising  it  and  advising  everybody  to  use  it. 

The  walls  of  the  Volost  Committee  porch 
and  the  shop  were  plastered  with  posters. 
Each  poster  had  two  pictures  and  the  contrast 
between  them  showed  what  could  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  superphosphate.  In  one  pic- 
ture a  machine  was  harvesting  ripe,  golden 
rye;  it  was  tall  and  grew  densely.  The  other 
picture  depicted  an  ordinary  field;  the  rye  was 
short  and  only  one  man  was  doing  the  mowing. 
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Late  that  night  Bartkus  told  his  wife  about 
all  he  had  heard.  He  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  about  the  superphosphate.  What  if 
he  would  be  unable  to  pay  for  it?  What  if  it 
meant  wasting  such  a  large  sum  of  money? 
One  or  two  sacks,  even  three  sacks  were  not 
enough  for  swampy  land  like  his.  If  he  intend- 
ed using  it  he  would  need  much  more. 

"How  much  is  it?" 

"Not  cheap.  Twenty-five  to  the  sack.  They 
say  that  they're  bringing  it  on  ships  from 
Sweden  and  will  send  it  here  by  barge.  In 
Dubinskiai  everybody's  signed  up.  Kaupkus 
tried  to  talk  me  into  it,  but  I  said  I'd  have  to 
speak  to  the  wife  first  and  hear  what  she  says. 
The  money'll  be  spent  quickly  enough  but 
when  it'll  have  to  be  paid  back  you  won't  find 
a  penny  anywhere." 

The  woman  wiped  her  smarting  eyes. 

"Do  as  you  think  best.  What  did  you  expect 
me  to  say?  If  Kaupkus  and  everybody  else  is 
buying  it  then  this  zuper  must  be  good  for 
something.  Let's  buy  it,  come  what  may.  You 
say  they  agree  to  wait  for  the  money. . . . 
Maybe  that'll  take  us  out  of  our  dug-out  in  the 
spring.  We'll  build  a  hut. . . ." 

"They  say  that  rye  grows  quickly  if  it's 
fertilized.  The  padre,  too,  never  used  to  get 
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anything  out  of  his  fields,  but  you  should  have 
seen  the  rye  he  got  after  he'd  fertilized  them! 
It  was  so  tall  you  rejoiced  just  to  look  at  it! 
Nobody  ever  heard  about  this  zuper  before. 
They  say  that  it's  the  new  authorities  who 
thought  of  it.  Kaupkus  read  in  the  papers  that 
the  authorities  are  going  to  help  the  poor  folk 
more.  Last  Sunday  somebody  from  the  city 
spoke  after  the  agronomist  and  he  said  that 
we  should  sign  up  and  chip  in  and  that  the 
authorities  would  make  it  easier  for  the  people 
and  give  the  new  settlers  fertilizer  and  timber. 
Well,  I  said  to  myself,  if  the  authorities  are 
for  the  people  then  it's  worth  while  putting 
down  my  name!" 

Bartkus  and  his  wife  weighed  everything 
and  decided  they  had  to  sign  up  for  super- 
phosphate for  their  rye  field. 

The  days  grew  longer.  More  and  more 
birds  filled  the  swamp.  Grey  woodcocks  and 
black  storks  circled  and  strutted  about,  raising 
a  chatter. 

A  tug-boat  whistled  far  down  the  Niemen. 
Puffing  and  wheezing  heavily,  it  hauled  three 
barges  loaded  with  "zuper." 

From  all  over  the  volost  the  peasants  came 
to  the  landing-stage  with  their  carts.  Boats, 
planks  and  anchors  were  lowered  from  the 
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barges,  and  the  unloading  of  the  superphos- 
phate began. 

The  peasants,  their  clothes  soiled  and 
tattered,  carried  the  sacks  all  day  long.  The 
shop  sold  i\\e  superphosphate  at  a  discount  to 
those  who  helped. 

Bartkus  came  on  foot  and  volunteered  to 
carry  the  sacks,  and  Kaupkus,  although  he 
helped  him  to  raise  the  "ztiper"  on  to  his  back, 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  stop. 

"You're  short-winded  and  your  health  isn't 
any  too  -good.  It'd  be  worth  your  while  to  pay 
a  little  more  and  to  return  home  on  your  own 
legs." 

Bartkus  scarcely  felt  the  weight  of  the  first 
few  sacks.  True,  by  the  bank  where  the  sacks 
were  loaded  on  carts,  he  threw  down  his 
burden,  breathing  heavily  and  clutching  at  the 
back  of  a  cart,  but  a  minute  later  he  was  al- 
ready carrying  another  sack. 

"Move  aside,  grandad!  Or  be  lively  about 
it,"  the  young  farmers  cried  merrily  as  they 
hurried  past  him  with  sacks  on  their  shoulders. 
They  carried  the  "zuper"  as  though  it  were 
feathers. 

While  straining  to  get  one  of  the  sacks 
higher  on  his  shoulders,  Bartkus  tripped.  The 
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sack  began  to  slip  down  his  back  and  dropped 
into  the  water. 

A  roar  of  laughter  came  from  the  barge, 
where  someone  was  counting  the  sacks  in  a 
loud  voice. 

The  work  stopped.  Two  or  three  peasants 
waded  into  the  water  in  their  clothes.  The 
master  of  the  barge,  speaking  with  a  Ger- 
man accent,  hurried  the  men  recovering  the 
sack. 

Two  men  led  Bartkus  away  from  the  bank. 
He  was  pale,  his  eyes  rolled,  and  blue  veins 
collected  in  knots  on  his  forehead  and  hands. 
Holding  to  the  edge  of  the  plank  and  breath- 
ing heavily,  he  hawked  and  spat  blood. 

"He's  evidently  burst. . . ." 

"What?" 

"Never  mind,  it'll  pass.  I've  had  it  happen 
to  me  many  a  time  when  I  carried  something 
heavier  than  usual,"  a  peasant  in  a  coarse 
woollen  coat  tied  at  the  waist  with  a  bit  of 
string  calmed  Bartkus  as  he  held  him  up  by 
the  shoulders. 

The  work  was  resumed  and  went  on  until 
late  at  night,  exhausting  the  men  who  did  it. 

That  cold  spring  night  Kaupkus  brought 
the  now  silent  Bartkus  over  the  highways  and 
swamps  back  to  their  boggy  thicket.  His  head 
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rolled  from  side  to  side  on  a  sack  of  super- 
phosphate. 

He  spent  several  days  on  his  pallet,  spit- 
ting blood.  The  weather  grew  finer  and  finer. 
Day  and  night  there  was  a  clear  sky  above 
the  swamps,  the  pine  groves  and  the  virgin 
land. 

Bartkus  knew  he  had  to  get  up,  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  stay  in  bed. 

One  quiet  morning,  when  the  first  greyish 
swamp  flowers  had  already  blossomed  and  an 
onole  was  singing  somewhere,  Bartkus  went 
out  to  the  field.  His  wife  helped  him  to  carry 
the  sacks  of  superphosphate  to  his  strip  and, 
filling  his  apron  with  it,  he  dragged  himself 
along  the  furrows.  The  rye  was  scarce  and 
grew  haphazardly;  it  had  yellowed  and  lay 
pressed  to  the  ground. 

The  air  was  motionless  and  satiated  with 
the  sour  smell  of  the  earth.  The  forest  of  the 
gentry  rustled  dismally.  Bartkus  scattered  the 
superphosphate  carefully  to  give  every  stalk 
its  share  and  tried  not  to  step  on  a  single 
shoot  or  leaf.  His  wife  followed  him,  ready 
to  catch  him  if  he  fell. 

Just  as  he  was  scattering  the  last  handful, 
he  knew  he  could  not  go  on  and  sat  down  to 
rest  on  the  edge  of  the  field. 
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"It's  going  to  rain. . . .  Oh,  how  badly  our 
rye  needs  it,"  he  said,  listening  to  the  oriole. 
Feeling  his  strength  ebbing,  he  pressed  his 
head  to  the  moist  soil. 

His  wife  began  to  weep. 

"What,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Dear 
Jurgis,  dear,  dear  Jurgis  . . .  put  your  head  on 
my  knees " 

He  took  to  his  pallet,  tortured  by  violent 
attacks  of  coughing  that  filled  his  mouth  with 
blood. 

"Mariuk,"  he  called  weakly  to  his  wife  as 
soon  as  he  felt  a  little  better,  "go  and  look  at 
the  field  and  tell  me  how  the  rye  is  growing.'* 

"It's  fine,  dear  Jurgis,  don't  worry  . . .  I've 
been  there  already.  The  field  is  like  velvet. . . . 
The  rye'll  soon  shoot  into  ears." 

The  rye  was  growing  in  dark  tufts,  in  a 
forest  of  stems  that  turned  green  and  swayed 
in  the  breeze. 

"How  is  the  rye?  Tell  me.  Was  there  any 
rain  last  night?  Is  it  very  green?  It  hasn't 
drooped  anywhere,  has  it?" 

"No,  Jurgis,  no. . . ." 

"A  little  rain  now  would  be  wonderful.  We 
need  it  now  like  salt,"  he  said. 

The  blue  skies  of  spring  were  followed  by 
the  deep,  intense  skies  of  summer.  Plantain, 
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nettle  and  ox-eye,  which  nobody  troubled  to 
weed,  shut  in  the  little  window  of  Bartkus' 
dug-out  and  timidly  peeped  inside. 

The  shop  sent  the  first  letter  demanding 
payment  for  the  superphosphate.  When  it  ar- 
rived Bartkus'  wife  hid  it  from  the  sick  man. 

A  week  passed,  then  another.  A  second  let- 
ter arrived,  threatening  to  sell  the  property  by 
auction.  But  the  wife  hid  it  as  well.  She  was 
ready  for  any  sacrifice  if  it  would  save  Bart- 
kus from  worry  and  help  him  to  recover 
quickly. 

A  month  passed  and  as  Bartkus  did  not 
show  up  in  the  village,  the  book-keeper  from 
the  shop  came  to  see  him.  He  came  in  a  police 
cart  with  a  policeman.  They  knocked  on  the 
door  of  the  dug-out,  frightening  the  woman 
and  agitating  the  sick  man. 

"There's  nowhere  I  can  get  the  money 
from. . . .  You  can  see  for  yourselves  that  I'm 
ill.  One  can't  dig  money  out  of  the  ground!" 

Bartkus  pleaded  with  the  policeman,  his 
voice  choking: 

"Look,  look  at  that  fine  rye!  I'll  pay  every 
penny  back  when  it  ripens.  Be  human." 

The  book-keeper  and  the  policeman  went 
out,  but  a  minute  later  Bartkus'  wife,  who  was 
standiwg  near  the  window,  screamed: 


"Look  what  they're  doing!  Good  people, 
help,  look  what  they're  doing!  They're  tram- 
pling the  rye.  They're  measuring  the  field. 
Measuring  it  with  their  feet." 

With  a  great  effort  Bartkus  raised  his 
head.  Blue  veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead.  He 
seized  a  stick  and,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
months,  put  his  feet  on  the  ground. 

"Wa-it  . . .  wa-it . . .  I'll  show  them. ...  Let 
them  only  dare. . . ."  His  hands  and  lips  trem- 
bled more  than  usual. 

But  before  he  reached  the  window,  before 
his  wife  could  run  up  to  him,  he  suddenly 
doubled  up  and  fell,  tearing  the  coarse  linen 
shirt  at  his  breast  with  his  hands. 

That  night  he  no  longer  groaned  or  shout- 
ed. When  the  stars  rose  over  the  swamp  he 
grew  calm  and  fell  asleep,  his  mouth  wide 
open. 

Seldom  was  there  such  a  glorious  summer. 
Even  the  withered  branches  of  the  elm,  sway- 
Ing  over  Bartkus'  dug-out,  burst  into  hanging 
yellow  blossoms.  The  rowan-tree  that  had 
been  drying  up  in  the  field  after  the  sheep  had 
nibbled  away  its  bark,  also  flowered. 

The  neighbours  followed  Bartkus'  coffin 
out  of  the  dug-out.  Kaupkus  sat  at  the  front 
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of  the  cart,  urging  on  the  horse.  Several 
women  walked  behind  it. 

It  was  a  peaceful  morning.  From  the  far 
side  of  the  swamp  came  the  ring  of  a  scythe. 
The  peasants  were  already  out  mowing. 

When  the  coffin  came  abreast  of  the  rye 
field  and  the  procession  turned  into  the  path 
fringing  the  forest,  a  breeze  arose  and  the 
yellow  lake  of  rye  rippled  in  waves.  The  heavy 
copper-coloured  ears  knocked  against  the  cof- 
fin. 

Halfway  along  the  path,  when  they  had 
almost  passed  the  field,  the  widow  began  to 
sob.  Her  voice  rose  and  fell  as  though  from 
time  to  time  she  was  biting  her  lips  as  she 
lay  on  the  coffin,  her  arms  around  it. 

"I'm  all  alone  now,  all  alone  in  the  world. 
You've  left  me. . . .  Who'll  protect  me  now. . . ." 

When  the  cart  turned  away  from  the  middle 
of  the  path  three  women,  started  a  hymn.  The 
widow's  sobbing  grew  louder. . . . 

But  here  the  big  and  mighty  forest  of  the 
gentry  barred  their  way;  it  rustled  and 
hummed,  its  puissant  voice  drowning  the  sobs 
and  the  hymns. 


8—405 


THE  HARE 

One  night  my  brother  and  I  crossed  a  new- 
mown  meadow  to  look  for  worms  in  a  pasture 
churned  up  by  cattle.  Boggy  places  such  as 
these  are  alive  with  worms  and  soon  our  tins 
were  almost  full.  We  could  return  home  and 
take  a  nap  until  cock-crow. 

At  a  footpath  running  across  the  meadow 
my  brother  was  about  to  blow  out  his  lantern 
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when  we  heard  a  rustle  beyond  a  haystack.  In 
the  light  snatched  from  the  darkness  by  the 
lantern  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  frightened  face, 
swollen  with  sleep,  and  then  of  bare  feet  in 
flight. 

"That's  the  Hare.  He's  taken  to  his  heels. 
We've  scared  the  poor  fellow  off,"  my  brother 
said,  and  before  he  blew  out  the  lantern  I 
noticed  a  fleeting  smile  on  his  lips. 

"What  hare?"  I  asked,  perplexed.  "I 
thought  I  saw  a  man." 

"Of  course  it  was  a  man.  The  Hare  is  his 
nickname,"  my  brother  said  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly. 

"Then  why  the  devilis  he  loafing  about  at 
night?  Is  he  a  lunatic?  Or  a  vagrant?" 

"No,  he's  no  vagrant,"  my  brother  smiled 
and  pointed  into  the  darkness.  "Over  there — 
see  that  thicket?  Well,  it  belongs  to  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  richest  farmers  in  the  volost." 

Unlike  me,  my  brother  was  no  stranger  in 
these  parts.  He  had  been  a  teacher  here  for  a 
long  time  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
local  inhabitants  and  their  way  of  life. 

I  found  the  story  he  told  me  of  the  Hare 
well  worth  sharing  with  the  reader. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  rich  farmer  named 
Banis  gave  him  work  on  his  farm  and  the  new 
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farm-hand's  patience  and  industry  soon  became 
the  talk  of  the  village.  The  neighbours  were 
very  surprised  when  after  the  first  twelve 
months  with  Banis  he  stayed  on  to  work  for 
the  second  year.  It  was  then  that  they  started 
calling  him  not  by  his  name  as  they  did  other 
farm-hands  but  simply  the  Hare. 

Seldom  was  a  farm-hand  known  to  work 
for  Banis  for  any  length  of  time,  for  besides 
making  him  do  all  the  heavy  work,  the  tight- 
fisted  and  irritable  master  kept  him  on  half 
rations. 

The  year  the  Hare  came  to  work  for  Banis 
was  a  lean  one  and  labour  was  cheap.  For 
two  measures  of  rye,  three  measures  of  pota- 
toes, a  pair  of  boots  and  a  length  of  cloth  for 
an  overcoat,  the  Hare  did  all  the  work  the 
year  round,  manuring  the  fields,  ploughing  and 
reaping,  tending  the  livestock,  twisting  ropes, 
repairing  tools  and  going  to  the  mill  in  the 
town.  Besides,  in  whatever  time  he  could 
snatch  from  other  work  he  helped  his  master's 
wife  churn  the  butter  and  looked  after  the 
kitchen  garden.  Summer  and  winter  he  would 
rise  before  daybreak  and  go  to  work  in  the 
fields  or  to  tend  the  cattle.  Neither  rain,  heat 
nor  cold  could  dampen  his  ardour  and  the 
work  ended  only  when  it  grew  so  dark  that  he 
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could  not  tell  the  soil  from  the  plough.  He 
would  eat  his  dinner  of  a  piece  of  barley  or 
rye  bread  in  the  field— in  harvest-time  the 
peasants  never  bothered  about  hot  meals.  The 
Hare  slept  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  were  stored  in 
the  winter.  His  hay  mattress  was  stuffed  with 
fresh  hay  only  once  a  year,  in  the  summer, 
when  he  moved  from  the  stove-couch  to  the 
hayloft.  No  wonder  then  that  the  Hare  often 
found  mice  nests  in  it. 

Only  on  holidays  could  he  sleep  longer 
than  usual.  On  the  eve  of  such  a  day  he  would 
wash  his  head  and  his  sore  and  scratched  feet, 
smearing  the  numerous  bruises  with  melted 
fat. 

On  these  days  of  rest  the  Hare  never  idled 
with  the  young  men  in  the  village.  He  helped 
his  mistress  in  the  kitchen,  where  there  was 
always  some  chore  for  him  to  do.  He  enjoyed 
spending  his  free  hours  here,  watching  his 
mistress,  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  kneading  dough 
with  her  beautiful  hands  while  she  sang  or 
talked.  She  loved  to  sing  and  when  she  did  so 
some  inner  passion  seemed  to  grip  her.  She 
would  sigh  deeply,  her  breast  heaving  and 
tears  showing  in  her  eyes. 

She  was  a  kind  wroman,  never  raising  her 
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voice  at  the  Hare  and  often  trying  to  stand  up 
for  him  before  her  husband.  As  a  girl  she  had 
been  beautiful  and  gay,  but  in  this  house, 
where  she  became  mistress  and  slave,  her 
beauty  soon  faded.  Although  Banis  was  many 
years  her  senior,  he  was  always  reproaching 
his  young  wife  for  not  bearing  him  heirs.  He 
would  fly  into  an  ungovernable  rage  at  the 
least  sign  of  recalcitrance  in  his  wife  and  if 
at  a  moment  such  as  this  she  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  she,  too,  had  some  rights,  he  would 
at  once  begin  to  divide  his  property.  Some- 
times that  would  take  up  many  a  long  hour.  He 
would  rush  from  the  barn  to  the  storehouse 
and  from  there  to  Ihe  cottage,  seizing  what- 
ever happened  to  be  lying  nearest  and  noisily 
throwing  everything  into  a  huge  pile.  He 
would  overturn  casks  of  butter,  carry  hams, 
seasoned  fat,  linen  and  yarn  from  the  garret 
and  shout: 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  me  that  you  brought 
this  into  the  house,  as  well,  you  pauper?  Is 
this  the  dowry  you  brought  me?  Why  are  you 
silent?" 

If  there  was  a  visitor,  the  family  quarrel 
would  shape  into  a  singular  display  of  Banis' 
riches.  Far  from  stopping  his  mad  running,  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  only  stimulated  the  old 
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man  to  greater  activity  in  this  exhibition  of 
piles  of  linen,  hams  and  sheep-pelts,  which, 
he  said,  he  had  acquired  through  blood  and 
sweat.  The  last  to  be  brought  out  of  the  house 
would  be  the  cradle,  a  purchase  made  by  his 
wife.  Mockery  such  as  this  drove  the  young 
woman  out  of  the  house.  But  that  never  helped, 
for  her  husband  would  bring  her  back  from 
the  neighbours  by  force,  and  if  she  tried  to 
find  refuge  with  her  parents,  the  latter  would 
personally  take  her  home. 

Even  her  own  mother  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
her  complaints. 

"Your  husband,  my  dear,  has  his  bursts  of 
temper,"  she  would  say.  "He  has  to  use  up  his 
energy  somehow  and  that  is  why  he  rages.  If 
you  want  my  advice,  daughter,  be  still  as  a 
mouse  when  he  begins  to  storm.  Never  cross 
him  and  all  will  be  well.  Be  kind  and  gentle 
to  him  and  you  will  have  everything  you 
want." 

"I  want  nothing,  Mother,  only  let  me  stay 
here  with  you.  I'll  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone 
and  eat  the  crumbs  off  your  table — you'll  never 
hear  a  word  of  complaint.  You've  married  me 
to  a  man  .1  hate.  You've  buried  me  alive,"  the 
daughter  would  say  in  despair,  bursting  into 
tears. 
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"Are  you  out  of  your  mind?"  the  mother 
would  say  angrily.  "Or  do  you  mean  to  dis- 
grace us  before  people?  Where  will  you  find  a 
corner,  who  will  need  you  when  you  are  left 
alone  in  the  world?" 

That  was  a  hint  at  her  daughter's  barren- 
ness. The  young  woman  would  throw  herself 
on  the  floor,  beat  her  breast  and.  call  upon  all 
the  saints. 

"It's  not  true.  No,  oh  no!  God  is  my  wit- 
ness— it  is  not  my  fault.  He  is  to  blame  for  it." 

"Only  the  Lord  can  tell  if  you  are  right  or 
wrong,  but  in  people's  eyes  it  is  you  who  are 
to  blame,"  her  mother  would  cut  her  short 
sternly.  "A  husband  is  never  to  blame,  espe- 
cially a  rich  one  like  yours.  Pull  yourself  to- 
gether and  go  home.  You  should  thank  the 
Almighty  that  Banis  married  you  even  though 
you  had  not  a  stitch  to  your  name." 

After  one  of  these  quarrels  with  her  hus- 
band she  made  the  mistake  of  telling  her  par- 
ents that  if  she  had  a  lover  she  could  have  had 
a  child.  The  very  thought  of  it  horrified  her 
parents.  They  upbraided  her  and  made  her  re- 
turn to  her  husband. 

Everything  on  Banis'  farm  was  joyless  and 
dreary.  Even  the  household  utensils,  the  out- 
buildings and  tools  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
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master's  stern  nature;  the  dogs  were  the  fierc- 
est in  the  village;  the  trees  in  the  orchard 
looked  dismal  and  their  branches  drooped  as 
though  tired  of  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Beggars 
and  passers-by  rarely  ventured  to  knock  on 
the  door.  And  although  every  year  brought 
him  new  riches — the  piles  of  sheep-pelts  and 
yarn  grew  and  the  hams  rotted— his  family 
never  had  enough  to  eat. 

The  Hare  got  used  to  going  hungry  and 
putting  up  with  petty  wrongs  and  humilia- 
tions. Like  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  he 
gradually  began  to  grow  old.  His  master  had 
stopped  paying  him  wages,  but  he  patiently 
bore  it  all. 

The  neighbours  knew  the  Hare  for  a  hard- 
working and  modest  labourer  and  often  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  leave  his  master,  offering 
him  better  conditions.  He  put  off  his  answer 
from  one  day  to  the  next,  asked  them  to  wait, 
to  give  him  time  to  think.  But  Christmas 
passed,  followed  by  St.  Jurgis'  Day,  and  still 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind. 

'There's  nothing  you  can  do  with  a  fool 
like  that!"  people  said  of  him. 

Since  he  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  his 
cruel  master,  people  began  to  explain  his  pa- 
tience and  loyalty  to  Banis — qualities  which 
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till  then  had  been  universally  admired — as 
clear  signs  of  lunacy. 

One  Sunday,  when  the  Hare  had  been  with 
Banis  for  fifteen  years,  the  latter  was  sitting 
up  in  bed  and  reading  a  prayer-book  when 
suddenly  he  noticed  a  crust  of  bread  on  the 
floor.  On  such  occasions  he  always  began  a 
long  sermon  against  mismanagement,  saying 
that  his  possessions  were  being  scattered  to 
the  winds.  With  a  reproachful  look  at  his  wife, 
who  was  already  prepared  for  the  approach- 
ing storm,  the  old  man  bent  to  pick  up  the 
piece  of  bread  from  the  floor.  But  at  that  mo- 
ment he  quietly  fell  on  the  floor.  When  he  was 
put  back  to  bed  his  jaw  trembled  violently,  but 
soon  he  grew  calm  and  his  body  began  to 
stiffen. 

A  year  after  Banis'  death,  soon  after 
prayers  were  said  for  his  repose,  the  Hare's 
engagement  to  his  widow  was  announced  in 
the  church. 

This  unexpected  news  loosened  people's 
tongues,  The  Hare's  dogged  refusal  to  leave 
Banis  could  now  be  understood.  He  turned  out 
to  be  no  fool,  after  all,  they  said;  he  had  ob- 
viously been  waiting  for  the  old  man  to  die. 

When  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  took 
their  places  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  people 
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saw  a  wasted  woman  of  forty-five  and  a  fair- 
haired  man,  still  in  his  prime.  A  happy  light 
shone  timorously  in  the  eyes  of  the  newly-weds. 
Thus,  Banis'  house  passed  to  the  Hare.  The 
woman,  who  had  never  known  love  in  her  life 
and  who  had  never  heard  a  tender  word  from 
anybody,  lavished  all  her  pent-up  feelings  on 
her  second  husband.  She  followed  every  step 
he  made  with  avid  jealousy,  bringing  upon 
herself  the  laughter  of  the  whole  village.  She 
would  come  running  after  him  the  minute  he 
went  to  see  a  neighbour,  particularly  if  there 
were  young  women  in  the  house.  When  he 
went  to  the  mill  or  the  market  she  insisted  on 
going  with  him.  When  work  kept  her  indoors 
she  would  run  from  one  window  to  another  to 
see  if  her  husband  was  around  the  house.  A 
high-pitched  female  voice,  full  of  alarm  and 
yearning,  could  be  heard  in  the  village  from 
morning  till  night: 

"Jonas,  Jonas  dear!  A-oo!" 
Listening  to  her  call,  people  said: 
"Well,  the  Hare  seems  to  have  disappeared 
in  the  cabbage  patch  again." 

The  newly-weds  lived  in  peace  and  harmony. 
The  absence  of  children  in  the  house  was  occa- 
sionally mentioned  with  regret,  but  the  Hare 
did  not  seem  to  be  very  upset  by  it.  The  woman 
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however,  did  not  lose  hope  and  kept  consult- 
ing doctors.  Blushing  and  stammering  she 
would  tell  them  of  her  trouble,  but  all  to 
no  avail. 

Misfortune,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
hanging  over  the  house  for  a  long  time,  over- 
took the  Hare  after  two  peaceful  years.  His 
wife  lost  the  use  of  her  legs  and  the  doctors 
said  there  was  no  "cure. 

A  maid  had  to  be  engaged  to  do  the  house- 
work and  to  lavoid  trouble  they  hired  an  old 
woman,  sickly,  hard  of  hearing  and  a  little 
feeble-minded.  But  the  Hare's  wife  was  sus- 
picious even  of  her.  When  her  husband  talked 
to  the  old  woman  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  cow- 
house longer  than  she  thought  necessary,  she 
would  call  to  him: 

"Jonas,  why  are  you  so  long?  You  never 
stop  to  talk  to  me  for  a  minute  and  here  you're 
bandying  words  with  that  deaf  crone  all  even- 
ing!" 

In  the  winter,  wrapped  in  warm  clothes, 
the  invalid  would  sit  on  her  bed  by  the  window 
for  hours  on  end.  When  plucking  feathers  or 
combing  wool  tired  her,  she  would  breathe  on 
the  frosted  window-pane  and  peer  into  the  yard 
to  watch  her  husband  feed  the  cows. 

When  the  days    were   fine  and  clear  and 
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visibility  good,  she  would  sometimes  see  a 
man  crossing  the  vast  snow-covered  plain, 
smoke  rising  from  a  wood  pile  over  which  a 
pig  carcass  was  being  singed,  or  a  train  of 
sleighs,  their  bells  jingling,  carrying  match- 
makers down  the  road.  In  the  summer,  when  it 
was  hot,  the  Hare  would  take  his  wife  to  a 
meadow  and  make  a  place  for  her  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree.  Here  she  would  pet  a  calf,  or  feed 
chickens  and  geese,  or  mend  clothes.  Some- 
times she  slept. 

When  the  invalid  wanted  to  bathe,  the 
Hare  would  take  her  to  the  river  in  a  britzka, 
undress  her  and  carefully  carry  her  into  the 
water  as  one  might  a  fragile  vessel.  He  would 
help  her  to  wash,  dress  her,  place  her  on  the 
britzka  and  take  her  home. 

Though  weak  of  body,  the  Hare's  wife 
grew  younger  in  spirit  with  every  passing  day. 
•Sometimes  she  had-whims  that  were  more 
attributable  to  a  young  woman  or  even  a  child. 
She  would  gaze  at  her  husband  with  love-sick 
eyes,  then  raise  her  arms  and  say: 

"Jonas,  dear,  I  wish  you  would  carry  me 
in  your  arms!" 

The  Hare  would  obediently  drop  whatever 
he  was  doing,  pick  his  wife  up  in  his  arms  and 
carry  her  about  the  house. 
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"Jonas,  dear,  guess  what  I  want!  It's  not 
honey  nor  sugar,  but  it's  the  sweetest  thing 
there  is.  'Kiss  me,  Jonas,  dear!" 

He  would  kiss  her,  but  the  woman  would 
not  release  him  at  once. 

"Once  more.  Here,  in  this  little  spot." 

However,  the  Hare,  too,  was  no  longer  the 
man  he  had  been.  As  the  years  went  by  he 
stooped  more  and  more,  his  hair  thinned  and 
new  wrinkles  appeared  on  his  face.  Never- 
theless even  now  a  marked  difference  could  be 
noticed  in  the  ages  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
Strangers  would  kiss  the  woman's  hand  and 
politely  ask  their  host: 

"Your  mother?" 

The  years  rolled  on  and  the  Hare's  wife 
grew  more  and  more  childish,  requiring  new 
care  and  attention  at  every  turn.  Early  one 
evening,  without  complaining  of  any  pain  and 
without  a  single  sigh,  as  though  falling  asleep, 
she  suddenly  died. 

The  Hare  gave  his  wife  a  pompous  funeral. 
He  spent  money  freely  on  candles  and  had  the 
church  bells  rung  for  the  repose  of  her  soui. 
She  was  buried  in  a  small  grave  in  the  ceme- 
tery. Her  second  husband  came  by  all  the  land 
she  had  inherited  from  Banis. 
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The  Hare's  wife  did  not  live  to  see  the  big 
house  he  started  to  build  just  before  her  death. 
This  house  had  glassed-in  porches  and  a  tiled 
roof. 

The  Hare  wore  mourning  for  a  whole  year. 
When  the  house  was  finished,  a  pig  was 
'slaughtered,  pies  were  baked  and  beer  was 
brewed,  and  all  the  neighbours  with  whom  he 
was  on  particularly  good  terms  were  invited  to 
the  house-warming. 

That  was  the  first  time  the  guests  felt  so 
much  at  ease  on  the  farmstead.  They  inspected 
the  handsome  house,  and  looked  into  the  corn- 
lofts  and  wardrobes,  which  the  first  master  had 
filled  with  lengths  of  broadcloth  and  linen. 
They  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  Hare's  wealth, 
complimented  him  and  praised  the  generosity 
of  the  good  genius  of  the  house.  Then  they  sat 
down  at  the  table  which  was  loaded  with  all 
kinds  of  food. 

At  first  the  eating  and  drinking  was  done 
mostly  in  silence.  But  when  belts  were  loos- 
ened, conversation  livened  up.  Many  of  the 
guests  marvelled  at  their  host's  hospitality,  his 
ability  to  delight  everybody,  quickly  to  fill 
empty  glasses,  to  answer  every  question  kindly 
and  to  keep  the  conversation  going.  All  this 
won  the  neighbours  over.  They  treated  the 
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Hare  not  as  a  former  farm-hand  but  as  a  hered- 
itary master  and  an  equal. 

When  the  faces  of  the  host  and  his  guests 
grew  livid  from  the  wine  and  the  food,  some- 
one told  the  Hare  he  should  marry  and 
instantly  everybody  supported  the  idea  as  if 
by  previous  arrangement. 

"Quite  right,  Jonas,  you've  been  la  widower 
too  long!" 

"A  lonely  man  in  a  palace  like  this,"  the 
neighbours  buzzed,  looking  about  the  new, 
spacious  rooms. 

"I  can  bet  anything  I'll  find  him  a  bride!" 

The  Hare  laughed,  shaking  his  head,  and 
there  was  eager  rivalry  among  his  guests  to 
clink  glasses  with  him  and  to  drink  to  his 
future  happiness,  to  the  new  family.  One  of 
them  rose  and,  running  up  to  him,  threw  his 
arms  about  him  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 

"If  you  wish  you  can  marry  my  Zabele!" 

"Wait  a  minute!"  another  man  pushed  his 
way  close  to  the  Hare.  "Wait!  What's  wrong 
with  my  Tekle?" 

At  least  five  of  the  most  respected  farmers 
hugged  the  Hare,  tugged  him  by  his  collar, 
kissed  him  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder. 
But  he  freed  himself  from  their  clutches,  took 
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a  few  steps  and  fell  on  a  couch,  crying  his 
heart  out.  The  guests  fell  silent.  They  were 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  they  had  offended  him. 
They  exchanged  glances,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  After  a  prolonged  silence  the  Hare  rose 
with  a  sigh,  his  face  still  covered  with  his 
hands. 

"For  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  miser- 
able," he  said  with  a  throb  in  his  voice.  "For 
fifteen  years  I  worked  like  an  ox  and  starved 
like  a  dog,  and  heard  only  curses  and  re- 
proaches. Then  for  ten  years  I  carried  about  in 
my  arms  a  person  I  hated  and  put  up  with 
everybody's  derision." 

He  wiped  away  the  hot  tears  with  his  hand, 
jumped  to  his  feet,  seized  a  mugf  filled  it  with 
beer,  drank  and,  banging  it  on  the  table, 
shouted: 

"But  today  /  am  master  here.  I!" 

He  again  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  fist  and 
suddenly  brightened  up: 

"But  that's  all  done  away  with.  Fill  up  your 
glasses,  drink,  eat!" 

Again  good  humour  reigned  at  the  table. 
Again  there  was  laughter  and  singing. 

One  Easter,  on  his  way  home  from  church, 
the  Hare  saw  a  girl  on  a  swing  between  two 
birch-trees.  Her  shapely  legs  stretched  out 
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tautly  together  before  her  and  her  flaxen  hair 
flowing  in  the  wind,  she  made  a  fine  sight, 
swinging  high  into  the  air  and  back  again.  A 
group  of  young  men  stood  around  the  swing. 
Her  vitality  and  youth  bit  deep  into  the  Hare's 
heart  and  he  decided  to  make  inquiries  among 
his  neighbours.  He  was  now  rich  and  respect- 
ed and  he  cared  least  of  all  if  the  girl  liked 
him  or  not.  It  was  enough  that  he  liked  her! 
Soon  he  led  his  new  bride  home.  She  brought 
him  neither  love  nor  dowry,  but  she  was  young 
and  pretty.  They  lived  in  peace  for  some 
months,  but  soon  the  Hare  began  to  worry 
about  his  wife's  frequent  absences  on  the  pre- 
text of  going  to  see  her  parents  or  the  neigh- 
bours. She  was  always  gay  and  kind  when 
she  went  out,  and  always  in  low  spirits  and 
aloof  on  her  return,  although  she  pretended 
there  was  nothing  wrong.  Besides,  some 
careless  words  of  suspicion  dropped  by  the 
neighbours  aroused  doubts  in  his  mind. 

From  them  the  Hare  tried  to  learn  what 
was  wrong  and  eventually  he  realized  that  she 
had  a  lover. 

He  pleaded  with  her,  reasoned  with  her, 
tried  to  explain  that  her  behaviour  was  unbe- 
coming in  a  respectable  woman.  But  his  young 
wife  denied  everything,  yet  when  it  was 
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time  for  her  to  leave,  she  would  slip  away  as 
before. 

Her  parents  tried  to  shame  her,  argued  and 
threatened,  but  could  do  nothing  to  stop  her. 
She  always  found  a  way  to  see  her  lover.  She 
assured  her  husband  she  was  faithful  and 
said  that  envious  tongues  were  the  cause  of 
all  their  troubles. 

But  one  day  the  Hare  was  told  that  when 
his  wife  was  being  rebuked  for  her  flightiness, 
she  had  retorted  angrily  and  without  embar- 
rassment: 

"I  did  not  get  married  to  live  with  an  old 
man!  Let  him  recall  what  he  himself  said  of 
his  first  wife!  Only  I  shan't  be  so  foolish!  I'm 
not  going  to  wait  twenty-five  years — " 

These  words  weighed  heavily  on  the  Hare's 
mind.  Fear  took  possession  of  him  and  he 
began  to  complain  to  the  neighbours  that  there 
were  people  who  wanted  to  kill  him,  to  poison 
him,  to  burn  his  house  over  his  head. 

Now  he  looks  after  his  farmstead  only  in 
the  day-time,  eats  only  what  he  himself  cooks, 
takes  nothing  from  his  wife's  hands,  and  leaves 
the  house  for  the  night.  In  the  summer  he 
sleeps  in  stacks  of  hay  or  rye,  changing  to  a 
new  place  every  time.  In  the  winter  he  spends 
the  nights  in  his  neighbours'  sheds,  in  bath- 
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houses,  or  at  the  smithy.  He  has  aged  tremen- 
dously, is  suspicious  of  everything,  and  is 
always  muttering  to  himself. 

"The  way  he  is  carrying  on,  it  won't  be 
long  before  he  is  touched!"  my  brother  said, 
finishing  the  story. 

I  recalled  the  Hare's  pale,  frightened  face 
snatched  from  the  darkness  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern,  his  bare  feet  in  flight. 

"I  think  he's  touched  already." 


MY  FATHER 

It  all  came  back  to  me  today  while  I  was 
sitting  by  a  smouldering  fire. 

I  was  the  fifth  child  in  the  family.  When  I 
came  into  the  world,  pitiful  and  weak,  nobody 
rejoiced.  My  mother  said  it  would  have 
been  better  for  her  and  for  me  if  I  had  died. 
But  I  lived,  and  my  mother  vowed  I  would 
be  her  last,  just  as  she  had  vowed  after  her 
third  and  then  after  the  fourth  baby. 
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Beginning  with  the  eldest  and  ending  with 
me,  all  of  us  were  as  alike  as  peas,  the  only 
slight  difference  being  in  our  height.  Indeed, 
like  spilled  peas,  we  kept  coming  almost  every 
year,  ousting  each  other  from  the  cradle  and 
asserting  our  rights  with  loud  cries  at  our 
mother's  breast.  Always  near  her  time,  Mother 
would  repeat  to  herself:  "One  in  my  arms  and 
another  under  my  heart." 

My  father,  who  worked  at  the  mill,  was 
carried  home  one  day  by  two  men,  covered 
with  flour  dust.  That  happened  when  I  was 
already  in  my  fourth  year.  We  learned  that  he 
had  been  caught  by  one  of  the  gears  which 
pounded  at  him  for  half  an  hour  until  it  broke 
his  arm  and  crushed  his  chest. 

That  accident  cut  deep  into  my  mind  and 
early  tore  it  out  of  the  world  of  childish 
dreams.  I  can  still  clearly  see  my  father  all  in 
blood.  My  mother's  heart-broken  sobs  over  his 
body,  her  incessant  and  endless  e-e-e,  thai 
could  be  heard  at  the  far  end  of  the  street.  My 
four  brothers  hid  when  the  stretcher  with  its 
frightful  load  was  brought  in  and  I  heard  their 
heart-rending  wails  in  the  yard.  Soon  the  house 
filled  with  neighbours,  and  among  them  was 
Uncle  Motiejus,  who  was  blind  in  one  eye. 
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Uncle  Motiejus  loved  his  snuff  and  plagued 
us  with  his  "hare's  brew." 

"Do  you  want  to  try  some  'hare's  brew'?" 
he  would  ask  and  lift  one  of  us  up  by  the  ears. 

In  the  evening  my  father  was  laid  on  two 
boards  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  on  the  earth- 
en floor.  From  head  to  foot  he  was  covered 
with  white  sheeting.  Every  woman  entering 
the  room  approached  the  body,  gently  raised 
the  edge  of  the  sheeting,  took  a  look,  and 
stepped  aside.  Then  among  themselves  they 
said  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  face  from 
the  hands. 

On  this  occasion  the  neighbours  bore  them- 
selves in  a  manner  that  was  quite  unusual. 
They  made  no  noise  and  spoke  in  mysterious 
whispers.  The  bearded  cartwright,  who  was 
always  drunk  and  who  "cock-a-doodle-dooed" 
under  people's  windows,  now  stood  near  the 
door,  blinking  in  awe  and  crumpling  his  cap 
in  his  hands. 

All  night  long  our  hut  was  full  of  people, 
candles  burned  and  hymns  were  sung. 

The  smell  of  wax  filled  the  stuffy  room. 
Mother  no  longer  sobbed.  Pale,  her  hair  combed 
smoothly,  she  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  corpse, 
between  two  women,  and  shook  her  head  as 
though  she  were  rocking  herself  to  sleep. 


In  the  morning  my  father  was  put  in  a  cof- 
fin and  several  men  carried  him  to  Uncle 
Motiejus'  cart.  The  street  was  already  crowded 
with  onlookers.  One  of  the  workers,  who  had 
carried  my  father  home  the  day  before,  was 
also  there. 

"If  only  I  had  come  earlier,"  he  said,  ges- 
ticulating. "But  how  was  one  to  know?  When 
we  stopped  the  millstone  he  was  still  moving. 
Not  a  groan,  not  a  cry  came  from  him." 

"He  came  to  a  martyr's  end,  the  poor  man, 
now  it's  easier  for  him,"  sighed  a  woman. 
"But  what  will  become  of  these  little  ones? 
What  will  their  mother  do?" 

We,  children,  sat  on  both  sides  of  the  cof- 
fin. The  two  banner-bearers,  wearing  surplices, 
led  the  procession.  Uncle  Matiejus  jerked  the 
reins  and  the  cart  moved  off. 

The  day  was  clear  and  sunny.  The  cherry- 
trees,  thickly  spangled  with  white  blossoms,  as 
though  they,  too,  were  wearing  surplices,  lined 
the  street  of  our  village;  somewhere  at  the  end 
of  the  street  they  merged  into  a  great  white 
cloud  through  which  only  the  wet  roofs  peeped, 
shining  with  the  morning  dew. 

From  the  church  we  all  went  to  the  ceme- 
tery. Soon  the  procession  scattered  about  the 
hills.  The  tolling  of  the  church-bell  grew  faint- 
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er  and  fainter,  dying  away  in  the  endless 
fields.  The  sun  rose  higher  and  higher.  Many 
of  the  mourners  walked  bare-headed  and  kept 
wiping  the  sweat  off  their  foreheads. 

In  the  cemetery  the  trees  took  us  under  the 
shade  of  their  thick  foliage.  On  a  fresh  mound 
of  yellow  sand  towards  which,  brushing  against 
the  drooping  branches  of  the  birch-trees, 
the  coffin  approached,  there  lay  somebody's 
jacket.  The  reddened  face  of  a  man  showed 
behind  the  mound  and  soon  the  man  himself 
climbed  out  of  the  hole  and  threw  his  spade 
on  the  ground.  The  people  crowded  round  to 
look  at  the  grave  as  if  it  was  something  they 
rarely  saw. 

When  everybody  sank  to  their  knees,  the 
priest  put  on  a  square  hat  and  mumbled  a 
prayer  as  he  sprinkled  holy  water  over  the 
grave.  The  coffin,  held  by  towels,  was  slowly 
lowered.  After  the  first  handful  of  sand 
had  plumped  dully  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin, 
Uncle  Motiejus  led  us  up  to  the  grave  and 
told  us  how  to  take  leave  of  our  father,  who 
would  never  again  return  to  us.  Like  my  broth- 
ers, I  took  a  handful  of  sand,  but  my  gaze 
was  held  by  the  spades  throwing  sand  and 
stones  into  the  grave  as  in  a  game.  I  remem- 
bered my  uncle's  instructions  only  when  the 
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grave  was  already  filled  and  a  longish  mound 
had  been  formed  over  it;  I  added  to  it  the  cake 
of  sand  I  had  warmed  in  my  palm. 

The  cemetery  emptied  quickly.  The  rustle 
of  the  trees  grew  louder  and  louder.  Beyond 
their  delicate  foliage  a  dark  cloud  obscured 
the  sun.  Fear  of  being  caught  in  the  rain  made 
the  last  of  the  mourners  hurry  home  and  only 
two  old  men,  supporting  each  other,  picked 
their  way  along  the  gravel  path;  they  were 
looking  for  something  among  the  neglected 
graves,  sunk  deep  in  the  ground  and  covered 
with  lush  grass. 

Mother  felt  faint  and  some  neighbours  led 
her  away.  We  found  her  waiting  outside  the 
gates,  her  head  on  the  shoulder  of  the  cart- 
wright's  wife.  Wetting  the  edge  of  her  kerchief 
with  her  tongue,  she  wiped  her  face  and  eyes, 
sat  in  the  cart  and  took  me  on  her  knees.  The 
old  nag  shook  its  mottled  grey  mane  and  start- 
ed the  return  journey  at  a  trot,  only  this  time 
its  load  was  lighter. 

After  a  long  silence  Uncle  Motiejus,  evi- 
dently thinking  to  comfort  us,  said: 

"Well,  somehow  or  other,  we've  got  to, 

since What  can  you  do. ...  We've  got  to 

stick  it  out  somehow.  That's  the  way  things.  . . ." 
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His  vague,  jumbled  and  long-winded 
speeches  grew  still  more  muddled  whenever 
something  important  had  to  be  said,  but  at 
that  time  I  thought  his  words  the  pinnacle  of 
wisdom,  which  only  grown-ups  could  under- 
stand. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  main  street,  our 
cart  turned  to  the  right  and  went  up  a  hill. 
My  uncle  took  it  into  his  head  to  try  to  divert 
us  at  this  unhappy  moment  and  chose  the  long- 
er and  steeper  road  past  the  oak  that  had 
been  cleaved  by  lightning;  there  was  an 
old  stork's  nest  in  the  tree.  This  hill  was  a  fa- 
vourite spot  locally  and  my  uncle  assured  us 
that  it  gave  a  view  of  the  churches  of  five 
parishes. 

The  journey  ended  most  unfortunately. 
Just  as  Uncle  Motiejus  finished  showing  us 
all  the  beauties  of  the  place  and  turned  the 
cart  in  the  direction  of  the  mill,  Mother  again 
began  to  weep  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

We  all  looked  at  the  water,  which  was 
frothing  and  gurgling  noisily.  My  brothers 
were  awed  as  if  by  something  strange  and 
fearful.  That  day  the  mill,  with  its  thick  layer 
of  flour  dust  and  its  huge  wheel,  did  indeed 
resemble  a  monster. 
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For  a  long  time  after  that  journey  I  could 
not  nerve  myself  to  go  near  the  mill  and  many 
were  nightmares  it  gave  me. 


Our  house  seemed  desolate  after  my  father's 
death.  We  dared  not  order  each  other  around 
or  raise  our  voices,  and  even  my  uncle  stopped 
lifting  us  up  by  the  ears.  For  some  time 
we  felt,  if  not  happier,  at  least  more  important 
than  our  friends.  The  neighbours  were  kind 
to  us,  stopped  us  in  the  street,  talked  to  us, 
invited  us  to  their  houses  and  treated  us  to 
whatever  they  could.  At  first  our  friends  let  us 
play  with  all  their  toys  but  later  they  began 
to  envy  us  the  attention  and  care  we  were 
receiving. 

The  morning  after  the  funeral,  Mother 
awoke  at  daybreak,  warmed  the  potatoes  she 
had  cooked  the  day  before,  showed  the  eldest 
boy  how  and  what  to  give  us  to  eat  and  went 
away.  She  returned  late  at  night,  soaking  wet 
but  with  an  armful  of  dry  twigs.  Every  day 
after  that  she  rose  with  the  sun  to  weed  the 
vegetable  gardens,  to  carry  water  for  the  rich 
townsfolk,  to  launder  clothes  or  to  load  fire- 
wood on  the  barges.  Often  I  saw  her  going 
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quickly  up  a  narrow  plank  into  one  of  the 
barges,  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  loaded  with 
fire-wood,  her  long  skirts  tucked  up.  Her  dear 
tanned  face  shone  in  the  sun  and  her  calves 
flashed  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  I  liked  her 
best  of  all  that  way.  She  was  splendid. 

In  the  summer  we  were  quite  happy.  In  the 
morning  we  always  found  something  to  eat 
under  our  pillows  or  right  in  front  of  us,  while 
in  the  stove  there  was  always  some  hot  and 
tasty  food  on  the  coals.  In  the  evening 
we  hurried  to  tell  Mother  how  good  we  had 
been,  for  she  was  always  generous  if  we 
behaved. 

But  in  the  autumn  the  barges  pulled  out, 
a  cold  wind  whistled  through  the  cracks  in 
the  walls,  frost  covered  the  ground  and  Mother 
had  fewer  and  fewer  calls  to  work.  That  did 
not  improve  our  lot,  for  with  the  coming  of 
winter  first  meat  and  then  milk  disappeared 
from  our  home.  Judging  from  the  anxious  talks 
Mother  had  with  Uncle  Motiejus  all  this — the 
departed  barges,  the  autumn,  hunger,  need- 
was  part  of  a  single  chain. 

My  uncle  shook  his  head  and  said: 

"I've  sold  my  horse  long  ago.  What  else 
could  I  do?  If  this  lasts  much  longer  we'll 
have  hunger  knocking  at  our  door." 
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"It's  not  so  difficult  for  you.  You  haven't 
a  family.  But  where  can  I  go  with  my  brood? 
I'm  frightened.  I  can't  earn  a  penny  and  I've 
got  nothing  to  feed  them  with.  Sometimes,  in 
despair,  I  think  of  throwing  them  and  myself 
under  the  ice." 

"What  nonsense  you're  talking!  We'll  find 
some  way  out  and  in  the  spring  someone  might 
take  the  elder  boy  on  as  a  shepherd,"  my  un- 
cle said,  calming  her. 

"The  rich  always  grieve  about  their  chil- 
dren dying,  but  if  the  Lord  chose  to  take  even 
one  child  from  me,  it  would  make  things 
easier,"  Mother  said  desperately. 

When  the  periods  between  Mother's  jobs 
were  long  she  grew  more  irritable  with  each 
passing  day  and  none  of  us  was  then  able  to 
escape  her  anger.  If  one  of  us  so  much  as 
dared  turn  his  nose  up  at  the  flour  soup— 
which,  by  the  by,  was  all  we  had  in  those  days 
—or  asked  for  something  better,  Mother  would 
flare  up  and  before  he  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening, his  ears  would  be  burning. 

"Eat  whatever  I  give  you!  You'll  know  the 
meaning  of  it  all  when  you  go  begging!"  Moth- 
er would  say  sternly. 

But  after  a  storm  of  this  kind,  that  would 
scatter  us  to  all  the  corners  of  the  hut,  Mother's 
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anger  would  quickly  subside.  She  would  draw 
us  around  her  and  tenderly  wipe  our  eyes  and 
noses.  When  she  took  me  in  her  arms  she 
would  say  over  and  over  again: 

"My  poor  boy.  It  was  a  sad  day  when  you 
were  born!  As  though  four  mouths  were  not 
enough!" 

In  calm  moments  such  as  these,  she  would 
put  me  on  her  knees,  take  my  hand  in  hers, 
tuck  my  head  under  her  chin  and,  rocking  me, 
begin  to  sing.  She  sang  with  a  kind  of  haunt- 
ing melancholy  in  her  voice,  her  eyes  wide 
open.  Her  face  would  change,  grow  somehow 
strange,  and  in  these  minutes  I  was  afraid  of 
her. 

When  the  cold  set  in  Mother  began  to  leave 
the  house  again  in  the  morning,  returning  late 
at  night.  After  sundown  we  would  bolt  the 
door  and  wait  for  her,  huddling  close  to  each 
other  and  keeping  our  eyes  away  from  the 
dark  corners,  where  often  we  thought  we  saw 
fearful  monsters.  It  would  be  quite  dark  when 
the  blind  man  would  pass  our  hut,  rapping  on 
the  fence  with  his  stick.  He  always  waved  his 
stick  in  front  of  him  as  he  walked,  feeling  his 
way  along  the  fences.  Then,  much  later,  the 
drunk  cartwright  would  pass,  roaring  his 
"cock-a-doodle-doo"  under  people's  windows. 
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Drowsy,  our  arms  about  each  other,  we  would 
fall  asleep  before  Mother  returned.  Late  at 
night,  when  a  frightening  dream  would  wake 
me,  I  would  always  see  her  sitting  with  her 
head  bent  beside  the  taper,  darning,  or  wash- 
ing our  ragged  clothes. 

These  days  Uncle  Motiejus  always  came 
whenever  Mother  stayed  at  home.  Working  his 
hoary  moustache  and  rubbing  his  numb  hands, 
he  would  murmur: 

"How  are  we  going  to  manage  now?  How 
are  we  going  to  manage?  We'll  perish  like  the 
birds  and  animals  in  the  forest." 

He  wore  my  father's  sheepskin  coat  and  hat 
and  on  Sundays  borrowed  my  father's  razor. 
He  could  not  make  Mother  give  it  to  him  for 
she  had  decided  it  should  belong  to  one  of  us. 

The  old  man  always  had  something  to  say 
that  interested  or  amazed  Mother  but  to  get 
started  he  needed  a  pinch  of  snuff,  which  he 
took  from  a  little  yellow  box,  sneezing  loudly. 

A  day  came,  however,  when  Uncle  Motie- 
jus' talks  with  Mother  assumed  a  new  charac- 
ter— they  were  long  and  mysterious.  And  in 
spite  of  my  curiosity  I  could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  make  out  what  they  whispered  about. 
Quite  often  as  soon  as  Uncle  Motiejus  stepped 
into  the  house,  Mother — I  never  knew  her  to 
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do  that  before — would  make  a  pliace  for  him  in 
the  warmest  corner,  treat  him  to  whatever  she 
could  find  in  the  house,  sit  down  beside  him 
and,  looking  searchingly  into  his  face,  ask: 

"Well?" 

"He's  still  holding  out,  drat  him!  He's 
afraid  of  your  children.  He  says  it  may  be  all 
right  now  when  they're  little,  but  when  they 
grow  up " 

"If  it  weren't  for  them,  would  he  be  will- 
ing?" Mother  sounded  him,  moving  closer. 

"I  think  so.  Yes,  I'm  sure  of  it.  It  would 
have  been  all  right  then." 

"What  else  did  he  say?" 

"There's  nothing  more  he  can  say.  He'll 
not  be  in  this  Sunday.  You  see,  he'll  be  work- 
ing the  machine  where  they're  threshing 
grain.  He's  a  mechanic." 

"A  mechanic?"  Mother  sounded  as  if  she 
was  surprised. 

"Of  all  things!  Didn't  you  know  that?  He's 
been  a  mechanic  for  a  long  time.  Oh,  yes,  he's 
a  lad  with  a  sound  head  on  his  shoulders." 

"Didn't  he  say  anything  definite  one  way 
or  another?" 

"We'll  see  about  it  next  week.  We'll  have 
it  out  over  a  bottle  at  Slemka's.  If  it's  no,  it's 
no,  if  it's  yes  then  it's  going  to  be  yes." 
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When  Uncle  Motiejus  made  ready  to  go, 
Mother  saw  him  to  the  door. 

"Please  do  your  best,  Motiejus,"  she  plead- 
ed, stroking  his  hand.  "Persuade  him  some- 
how. You  know  it's  not  for  myself. . . .  There's 
no  sin  in  my  head,  only  these  five  mouths. . . ." 

These  mysterious  whispers,  words  left  un- 
said, hints  and  Uncle  Motiejus'  unintelligible 
and  intricate  discourses  grew  more  and  more 
frequent. 

In  a  few  days  Uncle  Motiejus  appeared 
again.  He  was  sweating,  his  face  was  red  and 
his  hat  was  sitting  jauntily  on  the  side  of  his 
head. 

"Now  then — you  can  start  baking  the  pies," 
he  announced,  his  whole  body  somehow 
tensed.  A  pleased,  sly  smile  played  round  his 
moustache. 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  Mother  exclaimed, 
jumping  up  from  her  chair  in  confusion  and 
dropping  the  potato  she  was  peeling.  Surprised 
and  embarrassed,  but  with  a  radiant  face, 
she  stood  rooted  to  the  ground  for  a  minute, 
then  suddenly  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
apron  as  girls  do  when  they  want  to  suppress 
laughter. 

"It's  the  bride's  veil  for  you  now!"  Uncle 
Motiejus  said  with  a  triumphant  gesture. 
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"D'you  hear  me?  He  cudgelled  his  brains  this 
way  and  that.  Said  he  was  afraid,  d'you 
hear. ...  If  there'd  been  two  or  three,  but 
you've  got  five.  Said  it  would  be  difficult, 
d'you  hear,  to  put  them  on  their  feet.  Finally, 
we  opened  another  bottle  and  he,  d'you  hear, 
said:  'On,  well,  come  what  may— I'm  game!' ' 

But  Mother  was  no  longer  listening.  She 
sank  slowly  to  the  bench,  her  head  bent  low 
on  her  breast,  and  began  to  weep. 

"There,  there,  what's  that  for!  Are  you 
thinking  of  the  rue  leaf*,  or  what?  You'd  do 
better  if  you  gave  me  the  Merikan  for  my 
pains." 

"Merikan"  was  Uncle  Motiejus'  name  for 
the  razor,  inherited  by  my  father  from  a  broth- 
er who  had  emigrated  to  America.  This  trifle 
still  gave  the  old  man  no  peace. 

Put  to  shame,  Mother  stopped  crying.  She 
wiped  her  eyes,  smoothed  her  hair  and,  sniff- 
ing, said  in  a  restrained  tone: 

"It's  only  them  that  I'm  sorry  for. ...  A 
stranger  will  always  be  a  stranger  whatever 
way  you  look  at  it.  He  will  never  embrace 
them  as  a  father  would,  caress  them. . . .  Even 


*  Rue  leaf — the  symbol  of  maidenhood  in  Lithua- 
nian folklore. — Ed. 
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if  he  has  a  heart  of  gold  he'll  never  give  them 
a  father's  love." 

When  Uncle  Motiejus  left  he  carried  away 
the  razor — for  good  this  time,  for  when  Mother 
gave  it  to  him  she  said: 

"Take  it,  Motiejus,  I  hope  your  touch  is 
lucky.  I  want  no  new  worries." 


Waking  up  one  night,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  Mother  and  a  stranger  by  the 
fire.  They  were  sitting  on  a  bench,  almost 
leaning  against  each  other,  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  fire.  One  moment  it  lighted  up  their 
thoughtful  faces  and  the  next  it  threw  a  red 
glow  on  the  walls. 

From  time  to  time,  when  the  fire  fell,  shad- 
ows crept  out  of  the  corners,  making  their 
heads  seem  to  merge  into  one,  but  when  the 
flame  rose  higher,  their  heads  again  separated. 
The  man  had  a  long,  shaved  face  with  deep- 
set  eyes.  I  never  saw  him  before.  His  big 
hands,  clasped  lightly  together,  were  thrust 
between  his  knees.  Finally,  without  taking  his 
eyes  off  the  fire,  he  said  in  a  constrained  voice: 

"We'll  put  everything  to  rights,  adjust 
things  and  somehow  we'll  make  ends 
meet. . . ." 
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Mother  moved  still  closer  to  the  stranger, 
stroked  his  hands  and  knees  and,  sighing 
deeply,  put  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"Ma-a-ma!" 

I  cannot  say  why  that  cry  burst  out  des- 
perately from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Anguish, 
a  shame  I  could  not  explain  and  jealousy  com- 
pressed my  breast. 

"What  is  it,  my  little  boy?"  Mother  got  up 
and  folded  me  in  her  arms.  "Come  to  me,  my 
little  sparrow,  what  were  you  dreaming  of?" 

I  was  picked  up  like  a  weak  chick  and  made 
to  stand  beside  the  stove.  The  eyes  of  the  strang- 
er met  mine.  He  was  ugly,  pock-marked. 

"Jonukas,  say  hello!"  Mother  said,  pushing 
me  forward.  "This  is  your  father.  He  will  be 
kind  and  love  you. . . ." 

At  these  words  I  tore  myself  out  of  Moth- 
er's hands  and  ran  back.  Tears  choked  me. 
While  I  ran  to  my  brothers,  who  had  also 
awakened  and  were  staring  at  the  stranger, 
I  felt  small  and  forlorn — the  loneliest  boy  in 
the  world. 


A  PAGE   OUT  OF  THE  PAST 

I  don't  remember  stopping  to  think  whether 
he  was  a  relative  on  my  mother's  or  my  fa- 
ther's side,  or  simply  a  dependent.  We  never 
talked  of  it  at  home,  but  from  the  way  he  was 
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treated  you  could  guess  he  lived  with  us 
out  of  charity.  We,  children,  called  him  Batya 
or  Batenka,  but  to  the  neighbours  he  was 
Katinas.  When  I  was  a  child  I  thought  he  was 
the  oldest  man  in  the  world.  He  must  have  felt 
cold  in  winter  and  summer  alike  for  he  never 
parted  with  his  sheepskin  coat.  When  autumn 
approached  he  would  move  to  the  pallet  on  the 
stove  and  winter  there  until  St.  Jonas'  Day. 
His  memory  and  eyesight  were  almost  gone. 
He  recognized  the  neighbours  only  by  their 
voices,  often  making  a  mistake. 

"Is  that  Jurgis  Kalnius?"  he  would  call 
from  the  stove,  listening  to  the  voice  of  a 
visitor. 

"The  Lord  be  with  you,"  Mother  or  Father 
would  say.  "Jurgis's  been  buried  long  ago. 
Don't  you  remember  being  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession? It's  Stepas,  the  blacksmith  from 
Rubys-ei." 

"Poor  Kalnius,  strong  man  Kalnius  is  no 
longer  with  us,"  the  old  man  would  lament. 
His  lips  moving,  he  would  begin  to  dig  into 
his  memory,  which  had  become  a  real  cemetery 
of  his  comrades  and  friends. 

But  there  was  something  about  him  that 
amazed  us  all.  The  old  man's  hearing  was 
astonishingly  keen.  He  was  always  hearing 
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things — thunder  clapping  in  a  clear  sky,  gun- 
shots, or  calls  for  assistance. 

Sometimes  he  would  rise  from  his  pallet, 
cross  himself  and  say: 

"May  his  memory  live  for  ever.  They're 
holding  another  funeral  service.  I'm  the  only 
one  God  has  forgotten " 

The  people  in  the  house  would  exchange 
glances  and  go  outside  where  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  or  heard,  yet  an  hour  later  a 
coffin  would  be  carried  past  our  window. 

Mother  said  this  sense  of  the  old  man's 
was  a  gift  from  God.  But  we,  children,  thought 
it  strange  and  fearful.  At  night  Batya  would 
wake  up  and  say  he  heard  somebody  walk- 
ing in  the  yard  or  scraping  in  the  attic. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  on  a  high 
hill,  there  is  a  neglected  cemetery — it  was 
neglected  since  the  time  of  the  famine  and  the 
plague.  Secluded  and  overgrown  with  bushes, 
it  was  frequented  by  children  and  birds.  They 
went  there  during  the  first  autumn  frosts  to 
feast  on  the  blackberries  that  grew  thickly  on 
the  old  graves.  Old  Katinas  was  the  last  to  be 
buried  in  that  abandoned  cemetery.  He  died 
on  a  cart  when  he  was  fleeing  from  the  war. 
-.  So  many  years  passed  that  I  forgot  what 
lie' looked  like.  During  a  recent  visit  to  my 
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native  village,  my  mother  caught  me  admiring 
her  ancient  loom.  As  before  it  was  standing  in 
a  corner  of  the  room. 

"That's  some  of  Katinas'  work.  You  won't 
find  anybody  today,  who  can  make  such  a  light 
and  handy  loom." 

This  time  I  thought  I'd  satisfy  my  curiosity 
and  asked  Mother  about  Batenka,  whose  face 
I  was  suddenly  able  to  visualize. 

"Was  he  a  relative  of  ours?" 

"Yes  and  no,"  Mother  began  her  story. 
"We're  all  related  to  one  another  in  these 
parts;  we  all  come  from  the  same  stock,  as 
people  say.  At  first  there  were  only  two  huts 
here  and  nothing  but  a  dense  forest,  impass- 
able thickets  all  around.  Now,  of  course,  we 
have  quite  a  few  huts.  Your  father's  family 
gave  Katinas  a  home.  When  I  married  your 
father,  Katinas  was  already  there  on  the  pal- 
let, but  before  that  he  had  roamed  the  world 
with  a  bag  on  his  back  and  a  stick  in  his  hand. 
Your  father's  family  took  pity  on  him,  but  he 
was  no  sponger  and  was  never  idle.  He  began 
to  do  a  bit  of  carpentering  in  the  nook  behind 
the  stove.  See  that  plate  shelf,  the  loom  and 
the  battledore — the  old  man  made  them  all. 
As  long  as  there  was  strength  in  him  he  hewed 
.and  planed,  and  filled  the  house  with  his  handi- 
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work.  When  he  had  a  little  time  to  spare  he 
would  make  things  for  the  neighbours.  He 
never  saved  the  money  he  earned  but  gave  it 
all  to  pay  for  his  keep.  He  neither  smoked  nor 
drank.  That  was  why  he  lived  to  grow  so  old. 
He  never  knew  how  old  he  was.  As  long  as 
I  remember  him  he  was  always  quite  grey  and 
always  walked  on  crutches.  But  he  had  such 
wonderfully  keen  hearing  that  I  was  sure  he 
could  hear  even  the  flowers  opening. 

"Long,  long  ago,  when  the  gentry  still  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  simple  folk, 
he  was  a  serf  on  the  estate  of  our  count,  Pas- 
lauskas  was  his  name.  He  was  a  very  strong 
man,  so  strong  you  had  to  look  far  to 
find  his  equal.  He  could  easily  raise  a  three- 
year-old  stallion  on  his  back.  What  ten  men 
could  not  do  together  he  could  do  alone.  I 
suppose  that  was  why  Count  Paslauskas  was 
a  little  afraid  of  Katinas,  although  serfs  were 
often  flogged  in  his  stables.  The  master  had 
no  love  for  this  Hercules  and  always  made 
him  do  the  heaviest  work.  Sometimes  he  would 
watch  Katinas  at  work,  doing  what  was 
required  of  him  easily  and  lightly,  and  say  to 
himself:  'He's  a  powerful  man,  this  serf.'  I 
can't  tell  you  why  but  after  a  while  the  master 
began  picking  on  Katinas.  He  would  make  him 
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bring  him  this  and  lift  that  and  made  sure 
that  whatever  it  was,  five  men  could  not  carry 
it.  And  all  the  while  he  would  repeat:  'He's  a 
powerful  man,  this  serf. . . .' 

"One  day  the  count  decided  to  build  a  bel- 
fry on  his  estate  and  had  a  bell  brought  all  the 
way  from  Cracow.  The  stonemasons  came  to 
raise  the  bell  and  some  serfs  were  called  to 
help  them.  They  seized  the  rope  and  were  about 
to  raise  the  bell  when  the  count  stopped  them: 
'Where  is  that  strong  serf?'  He  called  Katijias 
and  ordered  him  to  raise  the  bell  by  himself. 
Katinas  took  the  rope,  which  a  good  ten  men 
would  have  had  difficulty  with,  pulled  at  it, 
and  the  bell  rose  from  the  ground,  soaring 
up  to  the  belfry  like  a  lark  into  the  sky. 
From  that  day  Katinas  began  to  waste 
away. . . .  He  lost  his  strength  and  to  look  at 
him  one  would  have  thought  he  had  never  had 
it.  The  count  saw  that  he  had  achieved  his  end 
and  left  Katinas  in  peace.  Now  he  was  no  long- 
er afraid  to  use  his  whip  on  him  as  he  did  on 
the  others,  whether  he  deserved  punishment 
or  not. . . . 

"Katinas  grew  old  on  the  estate  and  when 
he  turned  fifty  the  master  suddenly  decided  to 

Inarry  him  off.  There  was  on  the  estate  at  that 
time  a  serving  girl  called  Agota.  She  was 
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young  and  pretty.  I  can't  tell  you  the  reason- 
it  could  have  been  that  the  count  disliked  her  or 
that  something  had  happened  between  them— 
but  the  point  was  that  he  called  her  and 
asked: 

"  'Would  you  like  to  marry  Katinas?' 

"  'No,'  the  girl  replied. 

11  'Why  not?' 

"  'He's  an  old  man,'  the  girl  said. 

"Agota  was  in  love  but  she  was  afraid 
that  if  she  told  her  master  he  would  work  her 
lover  to  his  death.  The  count  lost  his  temper 
and  ordered  the  girl  to  grind  five  measures  of 
grain  in  one  night.  Agota  did  as  she  was  told. 
On  the  following  day  the  count  came  to  see 
if  she  had  learned  her  lesson.  He  found  some 
fault  with  her  work  and  struck  her  twice  with 
a  rod.  The  overseer  also  beat  her.  He  flogged 
her  and  asked: 

"  'Are  you  ready  to  marry  Katinas,  you 
little  bitch?' 

"But  Agota  was  not  easily  frightened. 

"  Til  spin  twenty  spindles  of  yarn  in  one 
night  rather  than  marry  Katinas.' 

"  'All  right,  spin  the  yarn  then.' 

"In  the  morning  the  master  and  the  over- 
seer came  to  see  the  yarn  she  had  spun.  The 
count  took  a  ring  off  his  finger  and  tried  to 
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draw  the  yarn  through  it,  but  it  was  too  thick. 
Again  the  count  hit  her  twice  and  the  over- 
seer three  times. 

"  Til  go  to  court,'  said  the  girl,  rubbing 
^the  sore  spot.  'It's  unfair,  master,  that  you 
should  want  me  to  marry  an  old  man.  I'll  go 
to  the  tsar  himself.' 

"  'Go,  go,'  said  the  count. 

"But  as  soon  as  Agota  went  he  sent  the 
overseer  after  her.  The  man  turned  her  back 
and  brought  her  into  the  house.  The  count 
called  for  briar  switches.  The  overseer  brought 
them  and  they  made  Agota  lie  on  the  bed  and 
flogged  the  poor  girl  until  she  bled.  And  when 
they  ordered  her  to  get  up,  she  could  not  do 
so  unaided.  They  had  to  help  her. 

'  'Well,'  asked  the  master,  'are  you  ready 
to  marry  Katinas  now?' 

"The  pain  had  dulled  Agota's  wits  and  she 
replied: 

"  'As  you  wish.' 

"The  master  instantly  ordered  the  horses  to 
be  harnessed  and  sent  his  carriage  for  the 
priest.  It  was  the  vicar  himself  who  came.  He 
married  Katinas  and  Agota  before  the  girl  had 
time  to  wash  her  wounds.  That  same  day  they 
were  given  their  freedom  and  told  to  go  wher- 
ever they  wished. 
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"After  that,  from  the  day  of  the  flogging, 
Agota's  prettiness  began  to  fade.  She  grew 
deaf  and  soon  lost  her  sight.  iKatinas  led  her 
about  the  countryside.  He  worked  when  work 
could  be  found  and  begged  the  rest  of  the 
time.  He  always  carried  a  prayer-book  about 
with  him.  He  could  not  read  but  he  knew  the 
prayers  by  heart  and  the  pages  on  which  they 
were  printed.  He  would  begin  a  prayer  and 
Agota  would  join:  Tray  for  us,  sinners. . . .' 
Once  'Katinas  made  his  wife  sit  on  a  bench 
and,  as  he  wanted  to  sit  down  beside  her,  he 
said:  'Move  a  little.'  The  deaf  woman  thought 
he  had  started  to  pray  and  began  to  sing: 
'Pray  for  us,  sinners. . . .' 

"Ten  years  went  by  like  that.  Agota  grew 
thinner  and  thinner  until  she  withered  away 
completely  and  died,  still  a  young  woman. 

"Katinas  came  to  the  estate  to  ask  the 
count  for  a  little  money  for  the  burial. 

"  'You  see,'  the  count  said,  'she  did  not 
want  to  marry  you  because  you  were  an  old 
man,  but  you've  outlived  her. . . .'  And  gave 
five  rubles  for  the  coffin. 

"Katinas  wandered  about  the  world  a  long 
time  after  that.  Finally,  your  father  took  him 
into  the  house.  He  pitied  the  man's  old  age. 
There  was  none  of  his  former  strength  left 
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and  he  could  no  longer  do  arty  heavy  work, 
but  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  himself  could 
not  tell  how  old  he  was.  As  long  as  I  can 
remember  he  was  always  quite  grey. ...  He 
never  took  a  step  without  crutches,  but  he  had 
such  wonderfully  keen  hearing  that  I  was  sure 
he  could  hear  even  the  flowers  opening." 
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